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Rediscovering Jesus 


In a recent article in Harper’s Magazine entitled ‘‘The Rediscovery of 











Jesus,”” Professor Alfred E. Zimmern presents as “‘the greatest task be- 
fore our generation’’—‘‘the understanding of Jesus.”’ 





And the work of many of the scholars would seem to support Dr. Zim- 
mern’s statement. Forthere has never beena time when, within a few months, 
so many and significant works have appeared covering the life and work 


of the world’s Savior. 


With a view to making your selection from this 


list the more simple, we herewith list the most important recent volumes 


on this great theme: 


The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. 
Dr. Morrison, editor The Christian Century, con- 
siders this a remarkably fine contribution to the 
place of Jesus in the continuing thought life and 
moral practice of mankind. ($2.50) 

The Mystical Quest of Christ. Robert F. Horton. 
That the relation between the soul and Christ isa 
distinct mystical experience, is the argument of 


this book. ($3.00) 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel 
Dickey. ($1.60) 

The Christian Revolution. Henry T. Hodgkin. 
($2.50) 

Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. ($1.00) 

If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. ($1.60) 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, of First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, places these four books in 
the lead among attempts to give Jesus's work a 
social interpretation. 


The Proposal of Jesus. John A. Hutton. 

A startling book, demanding that Jesus be obeyed 
in modern social and industrial life. ($1.50) 

Jesus Christ and The World Today. Hutchins 
and Rochester. ‘A remarkable piece of work,” 
says the editor of the Nation. ($1.25) 

Christ and International Life. Picton- Turbervill. 
“Our national policy, both internal and external, 
must be Christianized!"" ($1.50) 

Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Simkhovitch. 
A most successful attempt to understand Jesus’ 
life as related to his historical backgrounds. (75c) 


Jesus and Life. Joseph McFadyen. ($2.00) 

The Creative Christ. Edward S. Drown. ($1.50) 

Creative Christianity. George Cross. ($1.50) 
Three other books demanding a social interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ teachiu.g. 

Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Considered by many Dr. Fosdick’s most 
important work. ($1.50) 


The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. 

A fresh interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. ($2.00). 

Rabboni. Canon Anthony C. Deane. A study of 
Jesus the teacher. Joseph Fort Newton gives this 
first place in studies of this kind. ($2.00) 

The Meaning of the Cross. Edward Grubb. 
Adapts the older doctrine of the atonement to 
modern thought. ($1.50) 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman 
Abbott. One of the most widely read religious 
books published in many years. (75 cents) 

The Man Himself. Rollin Lynde Hartt. 

A new work, much discussed pro and con, and 
therefore of interest. ($2.50) 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 
Crow, editor. An invaluable collection of reli- 
gious verse which has the modern tone. ($2.00) 

Life of Christ. Papini. The best selling religious 
book of 1923. ($3.50) 

The Authority of Jesus. 
($2.00) 

The Finality of Christ. W.E.Orchard. ($1.35) 

The Universality of Christ. Bishop William Tem- 
ple. ($1.25) 

Christianity and Christ. W.S. Palmer. ($2.00) 

ss in God through Jesus Christ. Davey. 
($1.75) 

Jesus an Economic Mediator. Darby. ($1.50) 

The Greater Christ. Albert D. Belden. ($1.50) 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. R. W. 
Dale. ($1.25) 

oo Life of Jesus. Theodore H. Robinson. 
($1.75) 

The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching 
of His Age. Thomas Walker. ($5.00) 

The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. 
Adolf Deissman. ($1.50) 

Confronting Men with the Living Christ. 
John R. Mott. ($1.50) 


R. Winboult Harding. 


Note: Add 8 cents postage for each book ordered 


These are among the real contributions of recent months to the literature of the knowledge and understanding of Jesus. Why 
not make a fresh study of Jesus your chief purpose during the New Year? And why not see that this library of interpreta- 
tions goes into your Sunday School library? Or your public library? Write us for terms. 
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THe CuristiAN Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. It is publis 
It strives definitely to occupy a catholic 


but for the Christian world. 





t 1ot for any single denomination alone 


point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


Did Mr. Bok 
Pay Too Much? 


NE WONDERS what emotions filled the breasts of 

the twenty-two thousand six hundred and fourteen 
other aspirants for the Bok peace prize when they saw 
their competitor, number twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and fifteen, pick up the pot of gold right at his feet. No 
doubt most of them had spent weeks of laborious applica- 
tion in studying conditions and formulating ingenious and 
original schemes. They can now hardly be blamed for feel- 
ing that the issue of the contest was determined in advance. 
In the light of the judges’ decision it is hard to imagine the 
nation taking seriously the referendum feature of Mr. Bok’s 
plan. The disinterestedness of the whole plan has been 
fatally called in question. Only organs of publicity already 
committed to the league of nations can be expected to carry 
And 


even supporters of the league will have little heart for shar- 


the prize scheme to their constituencies for a vote. 


ing in such a referendum, knowing full well that its results 
are discounted and discredited in advance. Mr. Bok, in our 
judgment, made two mistakes. He should in the first place 
have selected a committee of judges representing the various 
contrasts in public opinion instead of a committee all of 
whose members were predisposed favorably toward the 
league of nations. And instead of submitting to popular 
vote a single plan, judged by the committee to be the best, 
the terms of the award should have provided for the sub- 
mission of at least three proposals to an informal referen- 
dum. American opinion does not divide with a yes or no 
Much of the 


coldness toward the league is due to a preference for some- 


sharpness on the league or the league court. 


thing believed to be better, something without which it is 


believed the league with all its virtues is relatively futile as 
a peace device. 
the Bok prize plan proposes, we should like to aid in secur- 


Divorced from the treaty of Versailles, as 





ing an expression of Am n opinion on the league, but 

there would be little illumi ( wv 
failed to refer the oti ! , ) 

extreme by the isolationts the other by the 
, 

idvocates of outiaw!t 


What Has Become of the 
Conscription of Wealth? 


Ww" THER THE BOK prize proposal can re- 
cover the prestige in public favor which it had 
prior to the announcement of the wit 
ciently to open the channels of 
though unofficial referendum, may be left to the future 
to determine for interna- 


cautious ap- 


tional peace, ranging all the way 


proach to the world court on the part of Mr. C 


to Senator Borah’s resolution for the outlawry of war, 


will probably be passed upon during the present session 
of congress. But, in it all, the one suggestion that 
probably offered as much real hope as any other, seems 


‘ 


to have dropped from view. Curiously, that suggestion 


was originally made by Mr. Harding, to a continuation 


ot whose policies the present adminstration is pledged 


It will be remembered that Mr. Harding proposed that, 
in the case of future wars, the temptation to profit from 
the national necessity be guarded by providing for the 
complete conscription of the wealth of the nation. Such 
a policy, obviously, must be adopted in advance of war 
if it i If Mr. Harding’s words meant 


if it is to be effective. 


anything, they meant that immediate action should be 
taken to place upon the statute books a provision where- 
by, from the date of the declaration of war, every dollar 
and every dollar-producing and handling agency should 
pass into the hands of the government. Such a proposi- 
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tion is not intricate; it is not academic; it does not 
depend upon the actions of other states. It is rather 
terrifyingly immediate, in the view of some. And it 
has the merit of being so practical that, if adopted, it 
would make men think a good many times before re- 
sorting to the argument of arms. Yet it is not being 
discussed these days as other proposals, of a much 
more contingent nature, are being discussed. Why 
not? What Republican leader will be the first to tell us 
what has become of the Harding suggestion for the 
conscription of wealth? 


New Development in 
Religious Radio 


OR SOME TIME the churches have been making 

use of the facilities for spreading their messages 
offered by various radio broadcasting stations. There 
is hardly a large city left in the United States which 
does not have at least one religious service thus made 
audible to the huge constituencies that are supposed to 
be continually “listening in.” Even Voliva has seen the 
opportunity thus afforded, and, from his own station at 
Zion City, uses this latest marvel to assure the universe 
that the world is flat. It has remained, however, for 
Rev. Halford E. Luccock, whose powers as a religious 
essayist are known to readers of The Christian Century, 
to introduce into the radio religious service the personal 
relationship between speaker and audience that has been 
lacking. Mr. Luccock recently broadcasted an address 
on a Sunday school topic that dealt with Christian inter- 
nationalism. While speaking, his hearers were invited 
to telephone in to the broadcasting station any questions 
they might wish to have answered. Fourteen responses, 
many of them from Jews, were received and tabulated, 
and Mr. Luccock made reply to his “audience at large.” 
A regular Bible class, conducted on this model, would 
probably obtain a tremendous following. 


What Christian Service Means to 
Some Young People 


HE MODERN YOUNG MAN and young woman 
have been plentifully belabored for their lack of 
interest in the highest causes. Most of this surface in- 
difference, we are increasingly convinced, grows out of 
the conviction held by the oncoming generation that 
those who now stand as exponents of these high causes 
are really only playing with the fringes of the issues 
involved. Youth is ready to consider Christian service 
when such service means actual wrestling with the sins 
that lie at the core of our modern paganism. Until then, 
it does not care to spend its time repeating a vocabulary 
that has been worn too smooth. Like a flash of light 
has come the recent action of the Student Fellowship 
for Christian Life Service in adopting a form of com- 
mitment for presentation to the college students of 
America. This body is entirely a student affair. And 
this is the sort of pledge that it considers worth con- 
sidering and signing: “I recognize the domination of 
pagan principles and motives in present day business 
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relationships, especially as shown in the flagrant dj 
regard for human values in industry, the widesprey 
denial of brotherhood between the white and color 
races, and the devastation of the greatest values in li 
by war. I am confronted with the need for men ay 
women with the spirit of Christ who will, at whateve 
cost, strive to make the principles of love and servic 
effective in all these relationships throughout the work, 
I cannot do less than give my life to this task, and 

solemnly covenant with God that I will earnestly see 

until I find where I can be most effectively used by hin 
It is my purpose, with God’s help, to stand for th 
supremacy of human values above all other values ; 
life; to make the principles of love and service, a 
exemplified in the life, the teaching and the sacrifice ¢ 
Jesus Christ, the dominating motive of my life, wit 
the full realization that this commitment may involv 
me in personal sacrifice, social ostracism and financiz 
hardship.” In the face of a declaration of this kin 
there does not seem to be much point in continue! 
talking about the superficiality or the godlessness of the 
student of today. 


Must™Evangelism Be 

Conservative? 

S' IMETHING ATAVISTIC works in the churchh! 
mind the moment it begins to consider the tast 

of evangelism. If a minister thinks of calling anothe 

minister to his aid in an evangelistic meeting, he almos 

certainly selects one much more conservative than hin: 

self. 


evangelists to preach stuff which they would not preact 


How many times pastors have called in popula 


themselves and no longer believe, will be known onl 
in heaven. The list of preachers called by local federa 
tions and ministerial bodies to hold forth in the theater! 
during passion week reveals the same curious tendenc 
When the man of the street is approached in this speci 
way he is asked to believe something which the re} 
ligious leaders of the community itself no longer be 
lieve and teach, but which long habit has associate 
How much of biblical 
infallibility, special providence in the realm of physica 


with the evangelistic method. 


nature, blood atonement in a physical sense, and secon 
coming will be preached in Lent again this year? The! 
disaffected but wistful business men of many a cit) 
will be threatened by a united Protestantism again thi: 
year with a type of doctrine in which three-fourths 0 
the pastors of the city no longer believe. What kind o 
men will be sent into the colleges this year to speak to, 
students? Will they be of the Sherwood Eddy type 
or of another type? Will faith be made as hard 3 
possible for college students, or as rational as possible’, 
Fortunately the students have a way of their own fo! 
determining what kind of spiritual leadership is sent 
to them: they simply will not go to hear the wrong} 
kind! 
actually believed in the churches, and taught the yea 


The evangelism which expounds the religiot 


around by the ministers is, in the long run, the only 
evangelism which is honest and which brings convert 
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who stay by the church. In many cities there is room 
for such a teaching mission as the Catholic church 
offers through the Paulist Fathers and which the Eng- 


iish church knows very well, but which has been used 


only infrequently by the evangelical forces in this 


country. 


Delusions Arising 


From Statistics 

OLUMES OF STATISTICS have been read in 
V annual meetings of churches during the past 
few weeks. The usual effect is that congregations 
are either depressed or exalted by the figures which 
they have heard. If the figuring is done by an optimist, 
there has been a glorious year. But the church pes- 
Then the ship 


Among the sociologists 


simist may have taken a hand in things. 
of Zion is going on the rocks. 
there is a growing sense of the inadequacy of the statisti- 
cal method of studying society. Statistics may show, 
for instance, that large numbers of Negroes have moved 
But it 
takes the study of individual cases to learn the inner 
motives that produced this change. A naive faith in 


from southern plantations to northern cities. 


statistics would lead to the supposition that blind 
economic forces had been at work. But the human 
soul has mixed motives. The matter is not so simple 
as the statisticians would have us believe. The same 


is true in churches. There are successful churches 


where the statistics are all wrong. The congregation 
that holds on stubbornly doing its work in a decadent 
section of the city will perhaps show a declining mem- 
bership and a deficit in the budget even though its 
service has been of a high order. On the other hand a 
very stupid administration of a church in a good suburb 
may show “results” that the statisticians proclaim as 
evidence of great progress. There is no human measur- 
ing stick for the progress of the churches. 


Why This Continued 
Espionage? 
EPORTS OF THE RECENT Student Volunteer 
convention emphasize the presence of police and 
naval officers at the meetings in which college students 
discussed the question of a Christian’s attitude toward 
war. Why? Who sent these men to these meetings? 
What were they expected to do while there? To whom 
These 
During the war the 
authorities may have been justified in a certain amount 
of espionage upon the activities of the citizenship, 
although there are evidences constantly coming to light 


did they report when they went away? are 


questions that need answering. 


that this justification was made a cover in many cases 
But the war 
Nothing is so much needed in the world just 
now as free and frank discussion of all the issues that 
the war has left with us. 


for petty persecution of the worst nature. 
is over. 


Of these issues, there is none 
that approaches in social significance that of war. 
Where does it come from? What is its nature? What 
should be the attitude of a Christian toward it? The 
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students at Indianapolis gave indication of their clear 
insight when they demanded an opportunity to discuss 
those questions. They were representatives of a thou- 
sand schools; men and women whose business it is, just 
now, to form their views for the demands of the days 
of activity that lie just beyond graduation. They were 
seeking nothing more than a free and fair expression 
on a matter that seemed to them of import; the match- 


Are 


we to understand that responsible men and women are 


ing of minds from all parts of the continen 


not to be allowed to do this in America from now on 
without having uniformed police or plain clothes men 
hovering about? If so, the know it the 


For we have no fears as to the ultimate out- 


sooner we 
better. 
come of such an issue. 


The Religious Debate 


WO CLERGYMEN of New York City have en- 
tered upon a series of five debates dealing with 
certain issues that have been raised by the fundamen- 
talist 


controversy. Already one of these discussions 


has taken place. By the time this editorial will be read, 
a second will probably have taken place. Large. audi- 
the f the de- 
baters are reported by the press of the country in con- 
spicuous positions on front pages and with an amplitude 


ences are in attendance and utterances ¢ 


of detail quite out of the ordinary 
Both New York papers treated the 


first debate as a news event of first rate importance and 


in secular newspaper 
policy. and Chicago 


it is safe to assume that similar publicity and public 
interest will characterize the discussion of the four 


remaining propositions. In spite of its limitations and 
its almost certain excesses, the revival of the religious 
debate in our day is both salutary and inevitable. It 
registers a genuine quickening of interest in religion. 
It commands the attention of organs of publicity on 
behalf of religious ideas, and despite the innumerable 
inaccuracies and distortions of statements by inexpert 
reports the best thing that can happen to religious ideas 
is to get them actively in circulation. Religious truth 
has suffered more by disregard and neglect, by being 


Much 
as we wince when we take up the morning paper and 


taken for granted, than by amateurish handling. 
read the scare headline, “Bible Not Inspired,” followed 
by the explanation that three judges so decided after 
the Straton-Potter debate, our net and final emotion 
over the event is one of gratefulness that the public ts 


being awakened to take enough interest in the Bible to 


follow a discussion as to its character and claims. The 
fact that the debate was not on the question of its in- 
spiration at all but of its literal infallibility, will get 


itself registered sooner or later in popular intelligence. 

The debate is a natural and, when properly safe- 
guarded, wholesome expression of the sharp issue that 
has taken 
become sharp through the excommunicatory attitude of 


form in the modern church. The issue has 


the fundamentalists whose program avowedly calls for 
driving men of modern views out of all professorships 
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in church colleges, out of all positions of responsibility 
in church boards, and out of all pulpits, and for recall- 
The 


possibility of schism in the church through such violent 


ing from foreign fields all who hold such views. 


procedure is faced with grim complacency by the funda- 
mentalists as a lesser evil than further tolerance of 
those who hold the liberal or modern views. The funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy is no longer an innocu- 
ous academic conversation ; it involves the very character 
of the church, and the personal welfare of a host of the 
church’s present leaders. Of all the forms in which an 
issue so acute and searching is likely to express itself, 
the public debate is less to be feared than many others. 
It is a troubled hour into which we have come, and 
there are likely to be many rough and tumble encoun- 
ters beside which an orderly discussion arranged in the 
spirit of personal friendliness, and carried out according 
to rules and in good temper, will seem like a class-room 
We 


obvious criticism that debates are not governed by the 


discussion. refrain therefore from uttering the 


quest for truth, but by the passion for victory. This 
truism is the least important of the many true things 
that in a tense hour like the present are to be said about 
the debate. As Adam Smith 
points out in his “Jeremiah”—which has just come from 


Sir George 


religious 


the press to take its place beside the same author’s im- 
mortal work on “Isaiah”’—the prophet is impelled in 


great crises, against instinct and temper, and even 


against his judgment, by a power behind and above 
himself, to become a controversialist. There is a super- 
nicety of feeling that is sheer weakness and often un- 
faith. 
champions of his will. 


The times are rugged, and God calls for rugged 
So much for the debate in general. As for the spe- 
cific debate now occupying public attention it is im- 
portant for modernists to give careful consideration to 
questions of strategy. In the Straton-Potter discussion, 
Mr. Potter allows himself to take the negative four 
times out of five. This position may not be uncon- 
genial to the debater, but it robs the discussion of its 
From this point of view, it 1s 
Potter, 

Modernism is 


representative character. 
»traton 


and 


a debate between and not between 


fundamentalism modernism. not 


negative. It is positive and affirmative on a heroic 
scale. It cares not at all for the issue as a bare propo- 


sition. Its concern is with the issue as an obstacle 
which stands in the way of such a program of progress 
as the human spirit has never yet dared to undertake. 
Manifestly, a victory for the negative side of any of the 
four propositions as formulated in the New York dis- 
cussion is a sterile victory. The purposes of liberalism 
are not advanced by it. Indeed it is more likely that 
these purposes are retarded or deflected into unfruitful 
by-paths by the assumption that in such a debate the 
true attitude of liberalism is represented. 

It is hard to imagine a religious prophet of the first 


rank gaining his consent to appear before the public 


whose attention is centered upon this debate in any 
This 


is not to call in question the logic of Mr. Potter’s argu- 


negative role with respect to the holy scriptures. 
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ment against the infallibility of these scriptures. As} ghoul 
fact and reasoning we would hold with him. But DB > W: 
Potter is more than a debater. He is a minister of n pe eu 
ligion. The Bible means more to him than the negati¢ @ebat 
of some erroneous views concerning it. Yet he adopt: js the 
a course which has identified him in public thought wis $he h 
a view of the Bible that is chiefly and primarily w Jengt 
friendly. Even in proving his case it is manifest that } gmake 


] 


has lost more than he has gained. He gained as a dy Jesus 


bater, but he lost as a prophet. He accepted for himse! @oxy. 
deliberately, 


y, the task of finding as many flaws in th than 
Bible as he could. That is an ungraceful and invidioy genu 


task for a man whose business it is to speak for Goi & tril 
Who would treat any other precious thing so? Whe whic 
son would trouble to argue against a brother’s beliz pers 


that their mother was perfect, by hunting out an gore 


parading her foibles and faults? The sound instinct ¢ entet 


the son would be to vie with his brother in exalting th ‘as 10 
virtues of their mother in terms that freed the thought, amo! 
tion 


eycs 


of both from infallibility. References to her huma 
frailties would be natural and not unfilial as by-pro 
ucts of their mutual expressions of love and devotiory than 
But what son would wish to make his mother’s fauly deni: 
the subject matter of even a moment’s discourse? by 

The Bible holds to the 


minister a relation not great li 
unlike that of a mother. 


From it he derives his mes} cates 
sage, his passion, the very milk and meat of his profes) it fr 
sion. He can not afford, for his own soul’s sake, ani} shre 
for the sake of the public’s way of conceiving him pro} stea’ 
fessionally, to allow himself to be put in the attitude «| thre 


He! the 


He loses his moral authority} ° @ 


a specialist in discovering the errors of the Bible. 
shrivels when he does so. 
which is the essence of his ministry. ion 
The other propositions in the New York debate, sav} ™ 
which Mr. Potter takes th} pub! 

affirmative, are subject to similar comment. 


the one on evolution in 
The ques} 8 


tions concerning the virgin birth, the second coming! 92!) 





and the divine nature of Jesus are all formulated ina ¢™ 
fashion that gains nothing for the liberal even if he} 


“wins” the debate. Of what value is it to know that} !0™ 


Jesus was not born of a virgin? Of what value is it t} 2" 
know that he will mot return in bodily presence st 
establish a reign of righteousness on this earth? ( lent 
what value is it for us men and our salvation if Mr! Wit! 
Potter should succeed in proving that Jesus is mot the) “P° 
only divine son of God? The cause which he espouse ™& 


is a hollow, sterile negation, unworthy of a preachers 8°! 


time whose soul flames with the affirmative passion 0 wit 
genuine liberal faith. This sort of thing does not r Jes 
present liberalism at all. It is another instance of the) ®"4 
long list of tragedies wherein liberalism has been be! ?" 
trayed by its friends. Mr. Potter has given the public. und 
the right to think of him as primarily a skeptic, ™™ 


- . . . T 
a sort of Robert Ingersoll redivivus, a destructive! 


manhandler of things precious to the human spirit. Hej 


thus wrongs himself. Mr. Potter is not primarily 4 


skeptic. He is not a mere destructive critic. He isa) ™® 
man of faith. He is a sincere lover of the Bible and Mo 
preacher of it. He is a prophet of righteousness with 2 dis; 
constructive and imperative message. As such he © 
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s. As ghould never allow himself to appear in any other role. person of Jesus under a formulation so loose, so invidi- 
But D | Wronging himself, the liberal who allows himself to ous, so ambiguous and so barren. 

er of n pe euchered into taking the side of barren negation in Whether the religious debate can be made a device 
negati¢ @ebate also wrongs the cause of liberalism. This cause of genuine popular instruction, will depend primarily 
- adopt: s the most comprehensive and vast affirmation which upon the ability of the debaters to find some way of 
ght wit $he heart of man has ever conceived. Its faith goes to stating the issues other than that of yes or no proposi 
irily uw Jengths and depths of conviction and adventure which tions. Truth is not in either yes or no. The issues be- 
t that kgmake orthodoxy look like cowardice. Its conception of tween modernism and fundamentalism are too compre 
as a dj Jesus is higher by heaven’s distance than that of ortho- hensive and profound to be tied up in the terms of a 
himse: goxy. Its belief in the Bible is infinitely more profound — single sentence. The standards and tests of truth, the 
s in th than that of the fundamentalists. Its God is a real and presuppositions lying behind the words chosen, are 


NVidioy penuine God, beside whom the God of traditionalism is wholly incommensurable as between the two debaters 
for Goi @ tribal monarch. Its anticipation of the goal toward Their minds do not meet—they cannot meet. They 
? Whe avhich this world is moving is one which involves the speak out of two distinct worlds. Probably the best 


’s belie personal presence of Jesus in a form more intimate, way to do is to formulate af tive theses, not in sen- 


xpressive ol 





out an gore controlling, more really objective than it has ever tence propositions, but agraphs e 


stinct ¢ entered the heart of the millennialist to conceive. And cach disputant’s belief on the subject under contro- 
Iting th ms for the virgin birth, the reverent and sensitive spirit versy, and then let the audience hear each debater de- 


hought, hmong the modernists sees depths of beauty andrevela- fend his own affirmations. Such a method would avoid 

humz ation in that story which are forever shut away from the much of the casuistry and special pleading as well as 
by-prog seyes of the miracle worshipper. Modernism is not less the intemperate speech into which debaters are tempted 
levotior; than fundamentalism ; it is infinitely more. It is not a_ to fall. And the audience would get the true picture 
’s faulk Mdenial of fundamentalism; it is the displacement of it two worlds of thought and outlook | purpose com 
e? by convictions far more fundamental and vast. ing into clash on this little platform as they are clash- 
: great If it is importat to dissociate modernism from the ing in human life everywhere 


his mes} category of negation, it is also important to dissociate 


; profess it from unitarianism. Dr. Straton, we think, acted 


uke, an} shrewdly in accepting Dr. Potter as his antagonist in The Changing Missionary 


lim pr stead of an evangelical liberal. By so doing he is able 





itude ¢} through the wide public interest in the debate to brand | ¥ WAS NO ACCIDENT or irrelevancy that the 


le. He’ the liberal movement as a whole with what he thinks fifty dicussion groups into which the Indianapolis 
ithoritr| of as the stigma of unitarianism. Under the representa- convention of Student Volunteers divided itself spent 
| tion that the debate is a contest between fundamental- more time in the war problem and the race problem 


ite, sayp sm and modernism the newspapers and the general than on how to convert the non-Christian world. Our 
kes the| public will hardly perceive the strictly denominational reporter of the convention suggested in last week’s 
1e ques significance of the third proposition, “Jesus Christ is the issue three reasons that might account for this. To 
coming? only divine Son of God,” affirmed by Dr. Straton and _ these another might be added, namely, that until tl 

ted inzj denied by Mr. Potter. It is the duty of ministers and inter-racial problems are faced and dealt with thi 


n if he} the religious press to point out that in the issue so modern student, asked to enlist “to convert the non- 
ow that} formulated Mr. Potter can be representing only himself Christian world,” is likely to reply, “Convert! To 
is it te} and his denomination, not the large volume of modern- what?” 

ence t) it Christian conviction. Modernism is not the equiva- The foreign missionary enterprise of the churches 


- len , stn eae : Trnite ee ~ - . : ¢ 1, . ne fre as -] mun . anaAane 
hh? Oj lent of unitarianism. Unitarians have much in common remains one of the few agencies for world understanding 


' 


. if Mr} with modernism, but the historic issue of Christology and good will that is, to an appreciable extent, ac- 
not th! "pon which the Unitarian denomination rests by no complishing that end. It is no slight responsibility to 


“spouses means represents the modernism of present day evan- bring together seven thousand students and ask them 
sachers 8¢lical Christianity. To evangelical liberals who hold to consider the investment of their lives in this form 
ssion of With a conviction deeper even than did the fathers that of service. A college is, at least indirectly, under ob- 
not re Jesus Christ sustains a unique relationship both to God ligation to its representatives to see to it that the call 
. of the) 2nd to the conscience of man, the wording of the third they face is genuine enough to be worthy of any answer 
een be!) Proposition will be an offense. They will be unable to they may make to it; an organization is under moral 
- public. understand how such a proposition can be either af- bonds to see to it that any call it issues under such cir 
skeptic irmed or denied. It is not, as in the case of the other cumstances is to a task that actually exists and is as 
ructive. | PTopositions, that the denial is sterile; the proposition high a task as these young lives can find. All of which 
it. Hel itself is meaningless. It is a survival of the unitarian- means that there is a question of the deepest ethical 
arily a) ‘initarian controversy which in all minds touched by gravity involved in the picture of the missionary task 
He is ap the modern outlook has long since become obsolete. that is shown in such a gathering as has just been held 
> ands Modern men cannot longer think in terms of that classic at Indianapolis. 

witha dispute, and we marvel that Mr. Potter could get the For the foreign missionary task is a changing task. 
ich he Consent of his own heart to deal with the name and How could it be otherwise, when the environment amidst 
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which it is carried on is changing so rapidly? It is true 
that in some fields, as in Africa, the interior parts of 
South America, and much of Arabic Asia, change is 
coming slowly, and the task therefore remains much as 
it was in the days of the first pioneers. But the case 
is conspicuously different in Japan, in China, in Malay- 
sia, in India, in Mexico. In many of the major fields 
for overseas effort, the cultural scene has changed more 
profoundly in the last ten years than in ten centuries 
previous. Other factors are involved, but this alone 
would make necessary a change in the enterprise that 
seeks to work under these changed conditions, 

As our correspondent suggested, this change was, in 
some measure, personified at Indianapolis. Sherwood 
Eddy did not hesitate to tell the students that the sur- 
viving heroes of the older generation are being forced to 
the sidelines, and that a new team is necessary to carry 
the ball now that the signal is ‘1-9-2-4.’ It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that the change affects only 
For 
there were on the platform at Indianapolis, and speak- 
ing before other audiences there, men and women 
directly from the fields overseas who had not caught 
the significance of the fact that when the leaders wanted 
a statement of conditions in those fields that would 
carry conviction, they went to nationals to get it. But 
there were some missionaries present who had. 


those men who have been administrative leaders. 


The Student Volunteer Movement is not the only 
part of the foreign missionary enterprise that is in for a 
period of readjustment. In truth, the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, just because its constituency is so over- 
whelmingly free from the control of the past, is likely 
to work its way out of the present perplexity before 
other missionary agencies. The missionary himself, in 
hundreds of cases, will have more difficulty than any 
society in making up his mind as to what his job 
actually is under changed world conditions. 

Is it to preach? If by preaching is meant the old 
evangelistic conception, it is enough to say that, on 
many fields, most of this work is already left to the 
local ministry. True, there are still missionaries who, 
in the course of their itinerating, preach. But the oral 
delivery of a message is generally regarded as of less 
importance than the careful supervision of other mes- 
sengers. A long time ago missionaries began to admit, 
with a sigh, that frequently their words failed to pro- 
duce as much in the way of results as the words of 
their national associates. 

It is undeniable 
that there must be more missionary teaching than 
preaching in these days. In many institutions, notably 
in theological schools and in universities, it still seems 
to be felt that the faculty must contain a preponderance 
of westerners. Yet even the day of the missionary as 
teacher is shortening. Last year, the Lucknow Chris- 
tian College, one of the schools of highest rank under 
Christian control in India, chose a national as its presi- 
dent. A Chinese was, at the same time, made the dean 
of the theological school of Peking University. Simi- 
lar conditions have obtained in Japan for some time. 


Is the missionary’s task to teach? 
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And there are places where public sentiment seems ty 
favor schools staffed largely or entirely by nationals} 
despite claims for superiority in instruction in the 
schools with western missionaries upon the faculty. 
Is the missionary to be a healer? Here the chang, 
is slighter than elsewhere. The place for the missionary. 
doctor is still clear, and can still be defined in term; 
that differ little from those that would have been em. 
ployed twenty years ago. That there are changes com.| 
ing is sure. Already, in many places medical missions! 
are being forced to attain a standard of professional | 
efficiency that was unnecessary not long ago. And the 
growing number of fully-trained nationals is reaching | 





the point where the situation, especially in centers oj 
population, will require readjustments. Still, because | 
there will probably never be a place in. all the world 
where there is not use for another healer, the task of 
the missionary-doctor remains comparatively clear. 
But if the missionary is forced to admit that he is not 
what he thought himself a generation ago (and what 
he is still generally thought to be by most westerners) 
it is time that he found out what he is, or, at the least, 
what he may become. It is this effort at re-orientation 
that will most perplex missionaries and mission organ- 
izations during the next decade. Yet it is possible to 
suggest, in at least four major relationships, the tasks 
that may make the missionary call infinitely alluring. 
In his relations with the church in these various fields, the 
missionary is now to be an advisor. This has been said 
before. 
use of the word “advisor” in its original and obvious mean- 
ing, as our fundamentalist friends would put it. 
we do not mean a disguised boss. 


It needs to be said again, with insistence upon the 


3y advisor 
But we do mean one whi 
can perform one of the most exacting tasks there is, 
which loses nothing in value because it is not done be- 
neath a spotlight. 

In his relations with the church in the west, the mission- 
ary is now to be an interpreter. He has been an interpreter 
of the west; he is to be an interpreter to the west. To be 
sure, there will be something to be desired in his interpreta- 
tion, something that no -“ien observer of a civilization can 
quite command. 
ary’s understanding of the civilization to which he is inter- 


But this will be made up by the mission- 
preting. And it is a role which, while exacting, has more 
dignity in it than the task the missionary has sometimes 
known of acting as a section boss or almoner on orders 
transmitted from an office half a world away. 

In his relations with the peace-seeking, forward-looking 
democrats of the world, the missionary is to be an agent of 
international righteousness and good will at the points of 
greatest friction. 
has as yet had the courage to face this. A few missionaries 
here and there, such as Mr. C. F. Andrews in India, have 
begun to face it from a personal standpoint. But it was 
by no mischance that the main attention of the delegates 
at Indianapolis fell upon war and race relations. Had they 
added economic exploitation to their discussions they would 
have been dealing with three sources of world-wide sorrow 
that the missionary of the new day must fight to the death. 

In his relations with the unreached millions, the mission- 


No missionary body, so far as we know 
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ary is now to be, as he always has been, a pioneer. But he 
will have a constantly increasing recognition of the fact 
that the work of carrying the good news into some parts of 
the map that we still paint black can be done more effectively 
by non-Nordics, and that, for the sake of their own health, 
the rising churches overseas should have their chance at 
some of the pioneering that remains to be done. After all, 
for every pioneer in the geographical sense, it is likely that 
the mission field will need two or three or four who will 
pioneer in another sense. 

This is not the picture of the same job that has always 
been in mind when the call to missionary service has been 
It is not a picture that will attract some good folk, 
But as it is studied, and the impli- 
cations of its main outlines are perceived, it will be seen to 


given. 
especially at first sight. 


be the picture of about as needful a piece of work as this 
world contains. 

One immediate result of the changing status of mission- 
ary work is the question as to the number of missionaries 
neeted. For all that we can see, there might easily be a 
reduction in the size of this Christian Expeditionary Force, 
provided there was an increase in its quality. How many 
a board secretary has sent candidates out whom he knew 
to be of doubtful capacity, but because an extensive person- 
nel list called for instant action. For the kind of a job that 
we have sketched, such a standard of candidate selection 
For it is the kind of a job that should com- 
mand the best we have to offer. And anything less than 
that best will never be able to carry it through. 


would be folly. 


The Deceivers of the Elect 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Epitor’s Note—Safed sends this message to go with the 
“This is hardly a parable—but then 


men are working in several denominations and getting 


following parable: 


money from ministers—and I want to warn the ministers.” 


HERE was a day when the Telephone rang and a 
Voice spake unto me saying: 

I am the Physician in charge of the Tuberculosis Depart- 
ment of the City Hospital, and my name is Bowers. Know- 
est thou a learned servant of God who resideth in Boston, 
and preacheth at the Old South? 

And I answered, I know him well, and he is a good man. 

And the Voice said, We are discharging one of his 
Parishioners, a young man named Ralph Waldo Hale. He 
was on his way to Arizona, but he had an Hemorrhage on 
the train, and he had to stop over in this city. And now, 
behold, he is barely able to travel, and his ticket hath Lapsed. 
And he is on his way to thy house. 

Now it came to pass in an hour that Ralph Waldo Hale 
appeared at my door. And he was tall, and pale, and evi- 
dently had Tuberculosis. And he was well dressed, and I 
noticed that he wore thin Silk Hose and had no Goloshes, 
though the weather was bad. 

And he spake unto me concerning his misfortune, and 
said, I have not come to ask thee for money. I have a 
friend in this city, and him will I see. But I come to bring 
thee the greetings of my Pastor. 
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Now, I was sorry for him, for it was evident that he was 
sick, and I liked it not that he should be in that case. 

And in another hour, behold, I had another call upon the 
Telephone. And a Voice said, Is this the Venerable Safed? 
This is the National Shawmut Bank in Boston. And be- 
hold the Minister of the Old South hath been here to ask 
us to send money at once unto his friend, Ralph Waldo 
Hale. 


man to whom to send it. 


And he said unto us that thou wouldest be a safe 
Now, therefore, if thou canst find 
Ralph Waldo Hale, lend him all the money he desireth, and 
we will repay thee. 

And I hung up the Receiver, and sat down and thought 

And Keturah came down to where | sat, and she inquired, 
saying, What dost thou think of it? 

And I said, 


phone business is getting to 


I am thinking that this Long Distance Tele- 
be very 
For th 


Howbeit, I am thinking that if my friend the Minis- 


nearly perfect. For 
that voice was very perfect. at voice was very dis- 
tinct. 
ter himself had spoken I should have known his voice. 
And Keturah said, I listened in on the other Phone. And 
I think I have heard that voice before. 
And I asked her, Where didst thou hear it? 


said, I think that the Teleph« ne messave 


And she 
from the Hospital 
and the Long Distance call from Boston are all froma Booth 
in a Drug Store, and that the mar 


Waldo Hale. 
And just then the Phone rang again. 


who speaketh 1s Ralph 


And a voice spake 
Hale. 
behold, the friend whom I sought is out of the city. 


And 


unto me, saying, This is Mr. Ralph Waldo 


return and see thee? 

And I said, Come quickly. 

And then I rang up the Police Station, and I said, Send 
me an Officer. 

And also I called up the Telegraph Office, and said, Send 
a message unto the Minister of the Old South and ask if 
he knoweth Ralph Waldo Hale. 

And the Officer came, and sat him down. And the mes- 
sage came back from the Minister of the Old South, saying, 
I know not the man, nor have I sent any word regarding 
him. 

But we waited in vain for Ralph Waldo Hale. He 
came not. 

For he surmised that I suspected him. 

However, his visit unto me was not in vain. For now 
he goeth unto other cities, and telleth that he is a Parishioner 
of Safed, and describeth my Study, and everywhere he hath 
an Hemorrhage and hath need of money and sometimes 
getteth it. 

And I said unto Keturah, This is not an unfriendly world 
so long as a man can go from city to city and in every one 
of them pick up Fifty Shekels in that fashion. 

But Keturah said, Nay, but the Ingenuity which he spend- 
eth thus would earn him a better living at some honest 
work. 

And I said, At least I will warn other men, for this man 
with a Classickal name and a bad case of Tuberculosis is a 


deceiver of the elect. 

And it grieveth me that men thus seek to obtain money 
dishonestly, or to use that which should be preparing them 
for Death as a means to sending them to perdition. 
there be others besides T. B.’s who do that. 


But 
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Our Debt to the Exile 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


HERE HAVE always been amongst us the brave and 

far-visioned who, through their persuasion of some 
challenging but attainable ideal, have ventured everything 
upon their faith. They have so become pilgrims and exiles, 
going out like Abraham, not knowing whither they go, 
making little of the temporal and much of the enduring, 
and in the august phrase, “looking for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” Some- 
times they have been prophets proclaiming the high impera- 
tive of the Divine Will to the careless or disobedient, or 
heartening the doubting lovers of good with the promise 
of its eventual triumph. Sometimes they have been poets 
voicing in their songs a music which only they have heard 
and striving to subdue the march of men toward some far- 
off goal to the rhythm of their song. Sometimes they have 
been scientists opposing to old and 
of 


time-worn conceptions 
truth new insights and discoveries. Sometimes they 
have been statesmen battling for a juster state. Sometimes 
they have been humanitarians urging upon their time a 
nobler social order. Sometimes they have sought a church 
more hospitable to the present tenses of the spirit of God. 
But always they have sought some better thing, whether in 
work or worship, in the soul or in society, for which they 
were willing to spend all that they had and indeed give up 
life itself. 

They have commonly been lonely and singularly out of 
touch with their own time; exiles, those, that is, who have 
“gone out” under some compulsion which has made it quite 
impossible for them to dwell in what had been aforetime 
their homeland. Often enough the compulsion which has 
Some- 
thing has laid hold of them which has thereafter made 


sent them out has been only an inner compulsion. 


them, as it were, strangers even under their own roof-trees. 
Such as these have seen some gleam or heard some call 
which has stirred within them a kind of divine discontent 
with such things as are, and kindled within them a con- 
suming longing for such things as, after their vision, they 
conceive ought to be. They do not see eye to eye with 
other men. They rarely vote with the majority; they live 
in and for their ideal, self-detached from the tides of dom- 
inant public opinion; in their worst estate they are called 
cranks and forgotten; in their highest estate they are stoned 
today and canonized tomorrow. But for the most part such 
as these suffer only a kind of spiritual exile; they are out 
of touch with the accepted and the authoritative; they live 
in the future rather than the past, in the ideal rather than 
the actual. Their promised land is always to seek. Per- 
haps some of them would not really recognize it if they 
actually found it. And they live amongst us, therefore, as 
people who are just stopping a bit, the true homeland of 
whose soul is always beyond them. 

Sometimes such as these are more literally exiles. They 
have, for one reason or another, made themselves so objec- 
tionable to the supporters of the accepted order of things 
that they have been driven beyond the frontiers of their 
own lands to shift for themselves as best they could. They 
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are often enough thereafter forgotten ; a few more fortuna 
have gone home again to rejoice in the triumph of the gree 
causes which they had so long and so bravely and at suc} 
great cost supported. And sometimes the exile has founde 
a state of his own and through the very compulsions whic 
drove him out, laid on the shores of some new world th) 
foundations of a state which reveres his memory and thank 
God for the courage and vision which led him to dare a 
for the sake of a dream. The world has its exiles nowa 
it had its exiles three centuries ago. The only difference 
is that time has judged those older exiles, separated oy 
what was true in them and their causes from what was in} 
consequent, and so given them their proper and their endur. 
ing place. Perhaps 300 years later something like this wil 
have happened for the exiles of our own time, for we reai} 
the story of the past in vain if we do not see that the exik 
has really a mission. 


I. 


He teaches us first of all that justice is greater than law 








and truth more ample than any formula, and faith too vas 
There is 


nothing final in any human adjustment anywhere. Every: 


for creeds, and life mightier than any form. 


thing has always been fluid and molten to begin with and 
everything essentially so continues. Law for example 
Justice is a living word, winning new definitions throug! 
the travail of the generations, or justice is itself a fetter 
Right and wrong gain new meanings from struggle and 
understanding. “Time makes ancient good uncouth.” The 
imperatives of right are eternal, but the understandings of 
right grow through the years, and if we should shut uy 
right in ancient commandments and unyielding laws, we 
So with truth. Yes 
terday’s truth is today’s half-truth. The truth of the morn- 


should have imprisoned it forever. 


ing twilight is not the splendid revelation of the high noon 
Our creeds are at best the expression of such faith and 
conviction as they possess who wrote the creeds. The great 
creed-making times have been times of tumult, contention 
endless debate. Opposing convictions have marshaled their 
embittered forces and out of such fire-molten stuff creeds 
have been cast. The creeds grow cold and harden, but the 
fire lives on and unless the creed from time to time be 


melted anew in the fires of conviction and recast in ampler 


molds, then our creeds are either the prisons of our faith | 


or else the records of a time when men were great enough 
to believe and great enough to proclaim their faith, reproach- 
ing an age which can neither believe nor formulate its 
faith. 

The great creeds of Christendom lived first of all in the 
souls of men, in the soul of a St. Paul or Augustine or 
Athanasius. Then they were great and free, great because 
of their freedom, free because of their greatness. So with 
church and state. Every church was, to begin with, built 
out of the leve and the need and courage of living men, 
no inheritance from the past, but the projection of a new 


reality into the fields of time, given shape by a thousand 
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directing forces, built by the spirit of God and needing certain time become impatient of change. We for 
no authority but the passion and the need of those who built our battles 1 we are ng onl ence: \ ty 
Hit. So also with governmental forms. Massive as they are é or ¢ ' , 
and hallowed as they are by long acceptance, every go enough for 1 
rtunatiEment was, to begin with, a living thing built out of the Phi le ( ( 
> grea} power and need of the men who built it. We | esti ne kit 
it su} Now there have always been men who have keenly felt not t thi ed. Orn 
unde Mthis unceasing strife between the free force of the soul and ut of offic new ( t t least « t 
Which! such ancient and too narrow forms. They have been some Mi than that, t wl lw ( 
Id thi Stimes incarnate protest and sometimes incarnate visi seel indict ( ft of 
than! They have been the living protest against that the ol 1 enor é he 
are al) yoice of the new asking for its own. e wri nd it \ hurt eelit to « t 
1OW a} jagainst what is; they have sought to e o not share their v1 efore the | 
erene}}to be; and they have found, to begin with, that what is 1 them must be r eath it < 
ed ow Malways for the moment stronger than what ought to be. So ert eve ( ti 
vas in} things as they were through judge or king, or pope or bishop __ troubli ( ( t ry 
endur-f drove them out, sometimes from sympathy through intoler- nd ( ( € 
is wilf ance, sometimes from comradeship and sometimes from _ their A wise conservatism is a really great ach 
e reaj} church and homeland. [Exiles these, who have always borne met a 
> exif witness, as they launched their Mayflowers over whatever _ that t ut 
sea lay before them, driven by two forces—intolerance be- very greatly 
hind and hope before—that life is always outgrowing it to the B I e le ve 1 
forms and that if faith and truth and right and justice are « to ca the 
n law, f to be saved at all, they must shape for themselves and anew reat | for the « x 
O vast} forms and laws and creeds and freedoms ample enough to. w ( 
ere 8 § contain them. dam 
very Here is a timeless truth. We need to remember it today all opy 
h and § as they needed to have remembered it 300 years ago wl f Re ‘ 
ample. § dealt so hardly with the Pilgrims. I do not mean to say 
rougi § that every ship of discontent is a Mayflower, or every pro- "N ( t 
fetter. f test the dawn of a new day, or every exile a prophet. B we have 
€ ani — |] do mean to say that we also may unwittingly send out to _ 
’ The f exile those whom some remote future may see to have been we 
igs Off wiser than we, and preparing for ourselves an unenviabl it 
ut upf place at the judgment bar of history. And above all, that : 
S, Wf we should recognize that the great living things which widen the dream tor whi € dares sO much, to Compe! us TO ¢ 
Yes f through experience and deepen their tides as they flow can Sider what, tor \ 
morn | never be content in the forms of the must. opposite. Wi ' 
noon , transtormiat I f OUT a { 1 s ( iT 
1 and II. posed d nothing more than to « 
great The exile teaches us in the second place how strangely already believe, we are not com ly gi y concern 
ntion, § reluctant we are to change the old for the sake of the new about \ é ( t 
their | Easy enough to understand all this, for if life be always ther t t 
‘reeds expanding thing, life needs also supports around which it sam ( ( t I 
it thef May grow. The soul, like a vine, has filaments which wind call marginal chang¢ Syst of law are rare 
ne bef and interlace and he is poor indeed who has nothing around recast, they are rather nded we | 
mpler } which his love and his loyalty have grown. A great creed summed up for us the very great « es which a cent 
faith} may be very inadequate, but nonetheless because the ge of legislation has produced, as | has done, for examy 
ough | erations of men have believed in it and, maybe, lived out in his “S y of Law and Opn England” that \ 
oach- J of it and said it over and over again it comes presently to how far such quiet tides and constantly blowing winds have 
te its} possess countless associations and becomes, as it were, for carried us from the harbors from which we set out. S$ 
those who repeat it the very Ark of God, not to be touched in the last 100 years theology has been gr recast, not 
n the} with unholy hands. Governments and laws and institutions through Nicene and Calced councils, but throug 
ne orf are like this. They are so large a part of our lives that constant pressure of ¢ ig att s. Such t $ 
cause — When they are disturbed the very structure of life itself these, I say, do not itly alarm us. Perhaps, after al 
with seems to be disturbed. There are some of us who, through they are the best way of getting things done 
built § temper or training, are more dependent upon the support None the less, the so serve us, though at the s 
men, f Of such things as these than others. I would not want to time they greatly trouble us who in some great dramati 
new } Say that such are altogether clinging vines, but at least the way urge upon us a truth or a system so sharply opposed 
isand § old and accepted for one reason and another comes to play to what we comfortably accept as to challenge the very 
avery great part in their lives. All of us together after a foundations upon which our order seems established. Such 
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as these awaken us from our dogmatic slumber, compel us 
to consider new truths and potencies, compel us to justify 
anew what we have too often accepted without justification, 
and above all open before us horizons whose very ampli- 
tude reveals the possible greatness of truth, the many- 
sidedness of life. The dissenter is never a comfortable 
person with whom to live; the seeker is always reproaching 
us, but nevertheless, the dissenter has a distinct service to 
his time. We are saved, not by smug conformities but by 
the incessant struggle either to defend the true in the face 
of the false, or to escape the false at the call of the true. 

The reactions of dissent are always salutary. An un- 
challenged position is always carelessly held, an unchal- 
lenged system commonly dies of dry rot. We have had 
in the last 2000 years twice, and twice only, an all-embrac- 
ing and, for a season, an unchallenged system whose hail 
marks were unity and authority—the Roman Empire and 
the medieval church. Neither could sustain itself indefinitely 
and though the insurgence of forces which are not likely 
to repeat themselves ended the Roman Empire, yet still it 
teaches us, allowing for all that, that the fortunes of human- 
ity cannot safely be committed to one single unchallenged 
administration. And by so much the more do the fortunes 
of the medieval church teach us that the spiritual destinies 
of humanity cannot be committed to a single unchallenged 
administration. What dissent singles out and emphasizes 
varies of course in value, but none the less it is well for 
us to face the challenge of contrasted truths and systems, 
for in such fashions as these the old is corrected, the new 
is given its chance and life is enriched. 

IV. 

The exile, in spite of his dissent, carries with him into 
the new the spirit and association of the old. I had last sum- 
mer a most wonderful day’s motoring through eastern Eng- 
land. We saw the 
broken arches of ancient abbeys, villages untouched by the 
years, gracious farmsteads, historic walls which bore still 
the pockmarks of Cromwell’s bullets, the backs of the Cam- 
bridge colleges, the little river Cam and its bridges, whose 
arches were reflected in unbroken perfection in the still 
waters which swept beneath them. 


We drove from county to county. 


But what moved me 
most deeply was the names of the towns and villages through 
which we drove—Ipswich and Haverhill and Braintree and 
Dedham. It was like motoring about Boston, for such 
names as this recall to a son of the New World how the 
sons of the Old World sought to rebuild on the shores of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bays what was dearest and 
most intimate in that which they left behind. 

The founders of Virginia named their little crooked 
counties after the lords of the court of Virginia, but the 
Pilgrim named his towns after his home towns in England. 
He brought with him vastly more than the names of the places 
in which he had been born, he brought with him what was 
finest and most enduring in English life: the rich English 
vernacular of Shakespeare and the translators of the King 
James Version, the English instinct for order, the common 
law, representative government, the power of cooperation, 
the feeling for fair play, industry, respect for property and 
deeper respect for human rights. Surely no civilization 
could ask for its extension a more representative group 
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than those who have left it for the sake of their faith ang 
yet who love it and take it with them as they leave it. § 
the Huguenots took with them to England and Hollani 
and America the very best of France, not the foolis 
pageantry of Versailles, but the flowers and fruits of Fren¢ 
fields and the tireless industry of French hands and th 
skill of French craftsmen. True enough, they left Franc 
all too poor, but in their going they enriched three nation 

We are greatly in debt in America to the long successicr 
of those who, under one compulsion or another, have lef 
their own and come to us, bringing to us contributions whid 
we have sometimes been strangely slow in recognizing an( 
a diversity of gift which is the deeper secret of our strength 


V. 


The exile brings more than this. Not only what is fines 
and best in what he has left behind, but the wealth an( 
wonder of that more ideal state of which he is in soul: 
citizen. Here too the names of his towns may help us, for 
though Plymouth be but a harbor twice named—once in the 
Old World and once in the New—Salem is as truly z 
harbor whose coasts belong not to the geography of sense, bur 
to the geography of the spirit, for Salem is the haven oi 
peace. And the curious Old Testament names which one 
finds not so much on the maps but in the genealogies of 
Pilgrim and Puritan bear witness that they thought then- 
selves still citizens of England, they knew themselves citi- 
zens of the old, old order of the chosen people of God. § 
they built their visions into the walls of their state. F 
truly if our citizenship be not first of all in heaven it isa 
poor enough citizenship here on earth and if a man have 
not in him some sense of greater things, there will be n 
greatness in anything he does. 

The exile, therefore, makes real amongst us, after the 
measure of his power, this conception of an eternal ex- 
cellence. True enough, even when he has the chance t 
bring his vision true, it lacks something still of the glon 
of the city or the state of God. The first log meeting 
house which they built on the hill in New Plymouth—for 
and town hall and meeting house together—was a bare 
enough structure. One might well wonder why any should 
leave the parish churches and the grey old cathedrals oi 
England for such an unlovely thing as that, but it was beaw- 
tiful to him because therein he was free and at peace wit! 
God. And he gave thereby a new spirit to religion by whic 
the very cathedrals, whose towers he might have seen as he 
left the fen country, are themselves touched to a rarer 
beauty. Religion has become a more splendid thing through 
the contribution of these exiles. The Pilgrim spirit thus 
incarnated becomes a new and distinct contribution to the 
human order. 

VI. 

Nor can we measure what the exile brings with him by 
such concrete tests as these. His truer service has been i 
a more mystic region, in his suggestion of the still unat- 
tained, and the contagious quality of his spirit. We area 
little more willing for the great adventure because he made 
it first. We dare more and trust more because he dared 
and trusted so much. We should be poor indeed without 
these whose souls are windows for a light which, though it 
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be disturbing as light often enough is, shines none the less 
from far and quenchless sources. 


Here is the last great service of the exile. He is to 
teach us that we really have no abiding country. The 
true homeland of the soul is always somewhere else. We 


were not made to be content with any state or adjustment 
which time may supply. “You little think that all our life 
and age is but an exile and a pilgrimage.” The greatly 
sensitive have always known this and there are haunting 
suggestions of it in our restless and questing souls. Here 
is something immensely practical if only we had time to 
think it through, for whether in business or knowledge, 
or society, or goodness there is always something still to 
be sought. If there were no divine discontent all the cur- 
rents of human action would spread themselves in shallow 
and stagnant pools and breed for us only a poisoned air. 


There is, as it were, always some further sea toward which 
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the tides of action hasten. This endless striving born of an 
endless nostalgia for something greater, better still is the 
secret of all our power, nor have we dealt honestly with it, 
nor accepted all its consequences, until we have seen in it 
something which conditions the whole of life. If time and 
the temporal do not satisfy us, then truly we must be citi- 
So 


so much we know as we consider 


zens by birthright of the timeless and the immaterial. 
much the exile teaches us ; 
our own souls. And what the exile has sought, once it is 
attained, no more contents his children than what he left 
contented him. Our true homeland is at once always be- 
yond us and always within us. Always beyond us since, 
from whatever heights we have attained, its frontiers are 
always seen a little farther on. Always within us, since in 
and daring all for the sake 


Where ec! 


the very loving and seeking it, 


of it, we have entered it already. his dream is 


there the exile is at home. 


The Coming Reformation 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


UNDAY morning, October 31, 1517, in the German 

city of Wittenberg. A young teacher only thirty-four 
years old is posting a notice on the door of the castle- 
church. It is written in Latin, and begins: “In the 
desire and with the purpose of elucidating the truth, a 
debate will be held on the following propositions under 
the presidency of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, 
Augustinian monk, master of arts and sacred theology, 
and lecturer on the same at Wittenberg.” 
a list of ninety-five subjects for discussion. 


Then follows 

A copy of 
the notice was already on the way to the Archbishop of 
Mayence, with this letter of explanation: “Pardon me, 
most reverend Father in Christ, that I, the dregs of 
humanity, have the temerity to address your Sublimity. 
The Lord Jesus is my witness that, conscious of my own 
insignificance and wickedness, I have long put off what | 
now do. But in your most illustrious name there are now 
being carried about and sold papal indulgences for the 
building of St. Peter’s. I do not so much complain of the 
utterances of the preachers as of the false opinions enter- 
tained everywhere by the common people. For these poor 
creatures believe that if they buy indulgences they are 
sure of salvation, and that souls will fly out of purgatory 
as soon as they throw their money into the box.” 

Two weeks later everyone in Germany was talking about 
that notice on the church-door. Luther wrote to a friend: 
“In fourteen days the theses ran through all Germany, 
for the whole nation was complaining of the indulgences. 
When all the bishops and teachers were silent, and nobody 
ventured to bell the cat, then I became famous because I 
dared to. But the fame of it was not agreeable to me, 
and the song soon threatened to become too high for my 
voice.” What had happened? An old order, cursed with 
antiquated superstition and hallowed nonsense, had sud- 
denly come to an end. A new order had suddenly begun. 


Is it likely there will never be another reformation? 


Less than five years ago one of our ablest thinkers wrote: 
“It is not impossible that the historians of the future will 
conciude that orthodox Protestantism, as an ascending 
type of religion, came to an end with the close of the 
nineteenth century. By that time several of its most char- 
acteristic principles had been undermined by our new 


history and our new science. Orthodox Protestantism 
It assumed the 
tenable. It 


legitimate 


the new order is social 


that is 


was individual- 
infallibility of the Bible 
exalted external authority 


no longer 


now there is no 


authority save that of experience. It denied that man 1s 


naturally religious—now it is commonly accepted that man 
is incurably religious. We may well believe that Christi- 


anity is entering upon a new epoch.” 


ANOTHER REFORMATION ? 


Anyone who studies the rapid changes now going on in 


the sphere of religion will be inclined to agree with 


Professor Ames, the author just quoted. Beliefs and 
practices that went unchallenged from 1517 to 1900 are 
now everywhere called in question. Consider the sudden 
transformation that has come in the Christianity of the 
orient. Before the war some seventy-eight denominations 
were working in China to convert the natives. Of course 
this meant, in the eyes of many of the Chinese, seventy- 
eight different kinds of Christians. The precise points 
of difference were, of course, rather difficult to under- 
stand. In one district it was found that the Chinese were 
referring to the Methodist church as the “Me Church,” 
to the Presbyterian church as “The Church of the Fat 
Old Gentlemen” (the elders), and to the Baptist church 
as “The Church of the Big Wash.” 


the poor Chinese Christians could do with our western 


That was the best 
sectarianism. But now the belated chorus of protest has 
begun. Last year the Chinese Christians met in Shanghai 


and presented this polite ultimatum to the foreign mis- 
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sionaries: ‘We express our regret that we are divided 
by the denominationalism that comes to us from the west. 
It is based on historical differences which—however real 
and vital to the missionaries themselves—liave no meaning 
for us Chinese. Instead of being a source of inspiration, 
this denominationalism has been and still continues to be 
of 
Therefore we appeal to all those who love Jesus Christ 
We 


Chinese Christians desire to effect a speedy unity, and 


a source confusion, bewilderment, and _ inefficiency. 


to follow his command and unite into one church. 


we call upon the missionaries to remove all the obstacles, 
in order that Christ’s prayer for a united church may be 
The old 


Another reformation is at the doors. 


answered here in China.” order is passing. 


STARTLING EVIDENCE 


Signs of this coming reformation are not limited to 
the 
All about us we see unmistakable signs of 


foreign countries. Consider evident situation here 
in America. 
the disintegration of the old type of church, and the rapid 
emergence of the new. Consider the plight of the average 
reactionary or conservative American church. It laments 
loudly that all the young people are drifting away, that 
no will “support the undertaking” any longer, and 
the of 


devotees the whole enterprise will probably have to be 


one 


that with the passing of present group older 
abandoned. There is the disintegration of the older type 
of This 
widespread that there has been a serious falling-off in 


Protestantism. process is sO apparent and so 
the number of young men choosing the ministry as a 
profession. Take the case of the Congregational church. 
In 1922 in the United States as a whole, only 95 young 
men were ordained to the Congregational ministry, while 
A net 


In the seven years 


during the same period 140 older ministers died. 
loss of 45 ministers in a single year. 
beginning in 1915 a total of 716 young men were ordained, 
while 951 older ministers died. A net loss of 235 min- 
isters in seven years. In many forms the evidence gathers 
Sut mean- 
time a new form of Protestant church is appearing all 


that traditional Protestantism has lost its grip. 


about us. Take any American city, and what situation 


will you find among the churches? Most of them frankly 
decadent, some of them galvanized into temporary activity 
for perhaps two hours a week. 

But meantime one or two churches in that city, churches 
that have dared espouse a new program, are throbbing 
with vitality. In these churches you hear a new interpre- 
tation of the eternal gospel, an interpretation adapted to 

In 
that 
find 
for- 
ever breaking the stiff bonds of ancient creed and outgrown 


the beliefs and the problems of the living present. 
them you see new forms of Christian service, forms 
fit the complex social life of our time. In them you 
unmistakable evidences of spiritual life, life which is 
symbol. “Each age is an age that is dying, and one 
that is coming to birth’—surely this is true of American 
What does it all An old 


A second great reformation is just 


religious life today. mean ? 
order is passing. 
before us. “When new ideas are spread abroad, it is 
God’s doing. Like the wind in springtime, they come 


Old 


people tie wraps about their ears and say they do not like 


stronger and stronger, and no one can stop them. 
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to hear the wind. Children creep into corners and say 
they are afraid. 


And if a man 
can, if God has given him the gift, he must tell people 
everywhere about the fresh, strong wind that is blowing 
and the spring that follows fast behind. He 
his soul with faith, and dip his pen in hope. 


3ut the wind blows on. 


must fil 
He must 
tell the whole world that the love of God is once mor 
abroad in the land.” A new order 
doors. 

THE 


NEW ALIGN MENT 


at our very | 


What is going to happen in the years just ahead? As | 


history shows clearly, Luther was the individual leader in 
whom a liberal movement, maturing for decades, finally 
What happened in 1517 
will probably happen again within the lifetime of many 
of us. 


found expression and direction. 


The liberal movement, of which we see so many 
evidences all about us, has been maturing for years. All 
it needs now is a great leader whose dynamic personality 
will give it the final impulse for which it is waiting 
When that leader appears the break-up of our present 
Protestantism will be as rapid as the break-up of Catholi- 
cism in Luther’s day. [ 


The emergence of a new type of 


Protestantism will be quite as sudden and resistless as 


was the emergence of a new church in the decade after 


1517. What will the new alignment be? 
Many thoughtful leaders have come to this conclusion 
In the transitional period just ahead, the Protestant 


churches of America will split into two main groups. One 
will be made up of the remnants of our present reactionary 
organizations—the churches that still cling to the old sec- 
tarian divisions, the old creeds, the old conceptions of 
This Luther’s 


All the reactionary men and institutions of the time 


religious work. was what happened in 
day. 
lined up solidly against the reformation. The other grow 
of churches, in the new alignment, will be made up of 
all those organizations that are avowedly liberal in spirit 
and 


program. You find such churches today scattered 


through every denomination. In one city it is a Baptist 
church that stands for progress, in another a Congrega- 
tional, in a third a Unitarian or But all 


these churches, whatever their denominational label, are 


a Universalist. 
one in spirit and in program. In the new alignment of 
Protestantism they will undoubtedly coalesce into a new 
and a unified group—the “Free Churches of Christ in 
America.” The older will vanish 


denominational names 


overnight, or—where they are retained for sentimental 
reasons—they will have no more meaning than the geo- 
graphical labels that are now attached to so many churches, 
our own included. Here will be the new church of the 
The 


first reformation gave us a Protestantism that split up 


future, ready to start on its century-long evolution. 


The second reforma- 
tion will give us a Protestantism which will unite again 


into more than two hundred sects. 


all the liberal elements in all the denominations. 


A SIGNIFICANT UTTERANCE 


You say this is fanciful? That no one else has such 
thoughts? A month ago one of the most prominent dele- 
gates to the Congregational National council made this 
statement in private conversation: “For half a century 


many of us have been tinkering with schemes for church 


tin Mas 
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unity. So far, all of them have failed. The recent failure 
to bring together Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
was the last in a long succession of disappointments. But 
meantime the divisions between the liberal churches of 
every denomination have almost vanished. Some day 

the federation of all the 
We shall 
We shall 
about on the united liberal Protestantism of tomorrow.” 
We might 


The new 


and it will not be far off either 
wake 


look 


liberal churches will come with a rush. 
up some morning to find the job done. 


What will these new churches stand for? 
mention three of their more obvious emphases. 
unmis- 


churches of the future will take a brave and an 


takable stand for reason and common sense in religion. 
Have you ever realized how persistently the churches of 
and draw a 
faith, the 


Professor Erskine of Columbia pub- 


the past have tried to discount intelligence 


wholly false antithesis between science and 
head and the heart? 
lished recently an amusing essay with the title “The moral 
“Think of 


maid, 


obligation to be intelligent.” In it he wrote: 
the 
and let who will be clever!’ 


that curious adage of past, ‘Be good, sweet 


Here is the startling alterna- 
tive that has been presented casually to us all. Here is 
the assumption that a choice must always be made between 
goodness and cleverness, the suggestion that stupidity and 
morality are near relatives. Here is the quaint idea that 


God and reason are not on good terms with each other, 


that the mind and the heart are rival buckets in the well 
of truth. Full mind? Starved heart. Stout heart? 


Empty head.” 


THE PROBLEM OF OUR YOUTH 


Such a bald statement of the traditional position seems 
amusing, and yet all about us there are people who still 
act on the strange assumption that religion and intelligence 
“Shall | 
He 


things about the Bible and the psychology « 


are mutually incompatible. send my boy to that 
lot of 


f religion which 


” 


liberal college? “Better not. will learn a 


will unsettle him hopelessly. Do not expose him to that 


tationalistic influence.” The new churches of the future 
will point out the folly of such an attitude. !f our religion 
cannot stand all the tests that modern science can make 
of it, there must be some error somewher id the sooner 
we abandon the ancient delusion the better. 

The new churches will say frankly to their young peo- 
ple: “Learn everything you can about life. Study every 
subject, and never dodge facts or fear the truth. When 
you have learned all you can—about yourself, about the 
Bible, about the history of religion, and about the universe 
itselfi—you will probably come to this conclusion. A world 
as great 


enough to create such greatness. It 


as ours must have come from a Source vast 
have come 
from a Wisdom wise enough to plan out such intricate 
adaptations. It must have come from fine 


enough to make life move up and not down, good enough 


must 
a Creator 
to send us a personality like Jesus Christ. God—from 
whom we come, to whom we go, and in whose service we 
find the meaning and the joy of life. Reason drive you 
away from God? 
0 no! 


Intelligence steal your faith from you? 
Listen to the conviction of Cotton Mather: ‘There 
is a thought which I have often had—that the light of 


reason is the law of God, that the voice of reason is the 
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voice of God, and that we never have to do with 
reason but that at the same time we have to do with God 
Yes, our submission to reason is obedience to God. 
As often as | have evident reason before me, let me 
think upon it. For ther eat God hi speal 
to me.’” With a Christianity that has room for all that 
cience Cal prove and intelli ence can lear the churche 
of the future can face an ever-wiser humanity without fear 
or favor 
RELATI¢ EI ( CHI 

The ( il n wil al » rer n } the new 
relationship between all liberal cl “ver since 
Luther’s time, Protestants have been busy emphasizing 
points of d Y e | Ve ( tiie ext 
door, and sting that her « ( 1 tal 
fully the pla é } ects 
have mul ed é vell peopl 
have been restles ll a the vn | 
was added to tl i f 1 | 
n their sadlv-over-churched cot 

But while sectar | | ultiy 
tions, and a mistaken religious zeal | beet t 
superfluous church: ther force have been at 
bringing closer and closer together the men and women 
the liberal churche @) ce tor su 
interdenominati nal m It \\ a | nitarian wh ) wrote 
“In the cross of Christ lory.” a Roman Catholic wl 
wrote “Lead, kindly light,” a Congregationalist who wrote 
“Tesus, Thou joy « t Methodist w 
wrote Love divine love e] i we < 
each other’s hymns after the author e dead, we cert 
ought to be able to worship together while the | 
are still alive! Meantime, practical Christian philanthropy 
has been cheerfully ignoring sectarian lin Christian 
philanthropy long ago surmounted the futile barriers of 
denominaticnalism 

HO wWIl ( Pe ( RCH 

The churches of the future will re y e all this The 
will say frank! We welcome fellowship a 
those who count themselv: lowers of Je C} st and 
are ready to work with us to make this 1 his rid 
We do not care what church they « nally belonged to 
To tell the truth, we have forgotten what denominational 


label used to appear over our own church door. But come 


with us, and together we will 


community in which hunger and loneliness, poverty and 


sin are no respecters of sectarian divisions. Our church 
is no longer strategically located to meet these actual 
community needs? Then we will abandon it, and give 
what strength we have to another Christian church that 


is more favorably situated. Try to keep a dead church 


alive for the glory of God? He can never be glorified 
by waste and folly. Build still another church here in 
honor of Jesus Christ? He would be more highly honored 
if the handful of his followers would cooperate rather 
than compete. Let us apply our best intelligence to this 


whole problem of the interrelationship of the churches 


Let us abandon the enterprises that are frankly a liability 


rather than an asset. Let us federate where we can. 


and always place the efficient service of the living com- 
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munity ahead of the sentimental mairttenance of a dead 
tradition. Above all, let us not build any more churches 
till the ones we have already are organized for efficiency 
and cooperation, and until the real need of the community 
itself—not the personal pride of an energetic denomina- 
tional representative—makes the addition of another eccle- 
siastical unit a practical necessity.” 

With principles like these, the churches of tomorrow 
will be able to face an intelligent and frankly critical com- 
munity unafraid. 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF GOD 


And these churches of the future will have a new con- 
ception of God. Have you ever realized how the churches 
of the past have pictured him? “No one who has stood 
in St. Peter’s in Rome can ever efface the memory of 
its vastness and magnificence. It seems as though all the 
devices of art had been used to emphasize man’s littleness 
and transience, in comparison with the infinitude and per- 
manence of the Eternal God above him. The paintings of 
the clouds and the cherubim in the lofty ceilings, the 
sculptured forms of transfigured saints, the echoing tones 
of the organ and the ethereal voices of the boy-choir, the 
slowly-intoned prayers spoken in an archaic tongue, the 
bent and suppliant posture of the worshippers—all these 
things deepen the impression that men are only the passive 
and dependent recipients of favors granted condescendingly 
from a world above.” There is the old thought of God. 
You find it in numberless old hymns, old sermons, old 
religious practices, and in the teaching of thousands of 
intellectually-elderly ministers who would have been far 
more at home in the life of centuries ago. Our new 
thought of God? Listen to William DeWitt Hyde’s great 
hymn: 

Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks 

That this our world is incomplete, 

That Thou hast not yet finished man, 

That we are in the making still— 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 

And sons who know the Father’s will. 
There is our new conception of God. Not a distant, inaccess- 
ible divinity, giving in cold condescension occasional boons to 
grovelling worshippers. A God struggling here beside us, 
working with us and in us and through us day after day, and 
striving—with our help—to carry on an ever-continuing 
creation. Here is the religious message of the new churches. 
They will say to the youth of the future: “You are not 
here to lie prostrate in the dust, accepting weakly what mis- 
fortune thrusts upon you, and calling it stupidly the inex- 
plicable decree of Providence. You are here to work with 
God and let God work through you until at last these disas- 
ters—as much of a tragedy for God as for men—are forever 
wiped away. You are here not to accept disease and death, 
but to join God’s crusade against them. You are here not to 
watch men endure pain, but to help them find a way to 
escape it. You are here not to see a hideously-cruel sociai 
order perpetuate itself, while men say slyly that there will 
always be poverty, always be unemployment, always be 
strife and war. You are here to fight these things—fight 
them with the God who has always been fighting them, and 
who has forever been dreaming of a world redeemed at last 
from the horror of poverty and the agony of battle. Here is 
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the meaning of your life, here is the task of the church 
here is the purpose of the ultimately triumphant God. 

With a challenge like that the churches of tomorrow wii) 
be able to rally the new generation for the greatest onslaugh 
history has known against sin and suffering, disease and 
misery, war and hatred. The church of Christ decadent? 
Protestantism about to disappear? O no! Once more we 
see an old order dying, and a new order coming to birth 
Once more we see the Living God calling the church for. 
ward, after its four centuries of settled life. Once more 
Christianity gathers strength for a new adventure. 

What is our responsibility today? Listen to those words 
of Jesus: “Let your loins be girded about, and your lamps 
burning; and be ye yourselves like unto men looking for 
their Lord.” Here is no static world. Here is a world 
tremulous with immanent and perennial change. Let us he 
ready for the crisis. when it comes. Ready to cast off the 
last relics of sectarianism. Ready to join the liberal men 
of every denomination. Ready to preach the new gospel of 
the adventuring God. Ready to find our place in the new 
church of tomorrow—the Free Church of the Universal 
Christ. 


Lo, as some venturer from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise, 
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Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes: 


So even I, and with a pang more thrilling, 

So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 

Wait for the sign, O Christ, of Thy fulfilling, 
Wait for the flaming of Thine advent feet! 


Money, Machines and Men 
By R. B. Eleazer 


NCE upon a time there was a man who had a 

hundred thousand dollars—whether by his own 
efforts or through inheritance, it matters not. And he 
said unto himself, “Go to! I will even invest my 
hundred thousand dollars in a cotton mill, that I may 
make me another hundred thousand like unto itself”. 
And as he had spoken, so he did. 

But when the mill was complete, with its boilers and 
engines, and spinning jennies and looms, and the other 
and sundry devices that go to make up a mill, behold it 
would not run! At first the man was greatly perplexed; 
and when the mill moved not he became dismayed, and 
at last he cried out in despair, and gnashed his teeth, 
and beat upon his breast. For it seemed he had lost all 
his money in a profitless venture. 

But while he stood lamenting and wondering what 
might be done, behold a wise man came that way and 
looking upon him saw his perplexity. And _ the 
man asked him the cause of his grief. And the owner of 
the mill replied: “Behold I have invested all my money 
in this mill. I have bought the latest machinery and 
filled my warehouse with cotton. And I thought surely 
the mill would make cloth, as it was meant to do, and 
that the cloth might be sold and thus bring me great 
gain. And now, behold, the mill is complete, but it will 
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not run; no cloth is produced, and my great investment 
getteth me no return. Woe is me, for I am undone!” 

Then the wise man replied: “One thing thou hast 
overlooked without which thy machinery cannot pro- 
duce, nor thine investment return thee gain. 
Workers thou must have—men and women with in- 
telligence to fire the boilers and control the engines 
and direct the machines. For without the toil of thy 
fellow men all thy machinery will be useless.” 

So the man took courage and went out and engaged a 
thousand workers to come into the mill and make it 
produce. And they did so, and the wheels turned round, 
and the spindles hummed and the looms rattled. And 
from beneath the fingers of the workers came miles and 
miles of cloth. And the man who owned the mill was 
greatly pleased, and he employed managers to look after 
it And he himself went away and spent the winter in 
Florida, and the summer he spent on the lakes. And 
when the year drew to a close he came back to reckon 
up the profits of the mill. 


any 


And his bookkeepers came and laid before him great 
sheets of paper with many figures upon them, and they 


were called balance sheets. And they brought him 


bank books with large sums written therein; and they - 


showed him inventories and statements. And at the 
end they laid before him an account called “profit and 
loss”. And behold, the year’s gain had been great, even 
as he had hoped. And the man rejoiced and was ex- 
ceeding glad. 

And even as he rejoiced the wise man came that way 
again. And seeing his joy, he asked, “Wherefore art 
thou glad?” And the owner of the mill replied, “I do 
well to be glad. Did I not tell thee a year ago that I had 
invested a hundred thousand dollars in this mill? Be- 
hold it hath made me another hundred thousand!” 

But the wise man replied, “Is thy memory then so 
short? Did not I find thee despairing because thy mill 
would not run, thy looms would not weave, and thine 
investment produced thee no gain?” And the man 
answered, thou sayest;” and he 
wondered greatly what the wise man meant. Then said 
the wise man, “What didst thou do to make the wheels 
go round and the looms produce cloth?” And the man 
replied, “I engaged a thousand men and women to 
control and direct the mill”. 

And the wise man answered: “Even so. Yet dost 
thou give all the credit to the mill, and boast of how thy 
dollars have made thee other dollars, and take all the 
surplus gain unto thyself. Thou hast invested only thy 
dollars. Thy life was still thine own and thou hast 
done with it as thou wouldst. But these thousand men 
and women have invested far more, for each has in- 
vested a year of his life. Dost thou do well to claim 
all the profit for thy dollars and leave to these lives only 
the meager wages which have barely sustained them? 
ls life then less valuable than dollars, less deserving 
ofa share of the gain?” 

And the man was startled and said: “How have I 
trred and sinned against my brethren! For verily I 
have counted money as the highest value. But I had not 


“It was even as 
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thought! Behold, now will I share with those who have 
made all my prosperity possible. Henceforth shall we 
be partners, managing the mill together and together 
sharing its profits”. 

And the wise man replied: “Thou hast well said. 
This do and the greater prosperity shall be thine, and 
the greater joy of a conscience void of offense.” 


VERSE 
Wings 


BOUT the spirit that soars up like a spire 
From the cathedral roof, white pigeons wheel ; 

Live lilies in the garden of the air, 

Soaring against their playmate wind, to feel 

The joy of flight; and weary-footed men 

Look up and sigh for wings, and plod again. 


And yet not always were there perfect wings— 


The dove’s pure soaring and the eagles’ might. 
Out of the slimy swarm of creeping things 
3y long, slow struggle came the power of flight 
Because a daring creature of the mire 
Wrought into deed the dream of his desire. 


How mad it seemed that he should dream of flying 
When others crawled the safe accustomed trail! 
How must his kin have mocked his futile trying! 
What should this visionary hope avail, 

This restless, dangerous hunger for the new. 
Where would wings carry him, suppose they grew? 


Yet still he cast himself upon the air 

Stretching the poor weak membranes that were his, 
And fell, and struggled up, again to dare— 

3ecause the sun shone over the abyss, 

And where light called he needs must strive to rise. 
Death—or the freedom of the open skies! 


So death it was,—and not for him alone, 
That first adventurer. As ages passed 

Each year found wings a shadow stronger grown, 
Each flight a hair’s breadth higher than the last, 
Until the soaring birds at home in air 


Forgot that they were ever strangers there. 


O wings, remember as you take the sun 

The upward struggle from the twilight slime! 

Grow stronger yet, for growth is never done. 

The call of light will last as long as time. 

Soar, though you fall—that future wings may gleam 
At home among the glories that you dream. 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


Irony 


_— CLIMB a thousand mountains seeking joy, 
Then find her in the valley, at your call; 
To delve in stubborn mines in search of wealth, 
Than find it, bared, within a garden wall! 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK, 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 


Fundamentalism and Modernism: 
Two Religions 


Tue CHrIsTIAN CENTURY: 
You have done the cause of truth great service in your 


EpITor 

SIR: 
leader with the above title pointing out to liberals the absolute in- 
compatability of fundamentalism and modernism. We conservatives 
have long been convinced of this, and I hope your article will enable 
liberals to realize this vital and basic contradiction between the two 


You 


and 


, for if one is right, the other is and must be wrong. 
doubtless this stated a ago 
cogency of expression in “Christianity and Liberalism,” by Machen. 


schools 

saw year with wunerring insight 

A more recent and equally impressive view of the same position will 

be found in “Modernism,” by Bloore. 
Philadelphia. 


W. H. GrirritH THOMAS. 


R THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Are we to imply from your editorial “Fundamentalism and 
Modernism: Two Religions” that you are going to minimize the 
points in common between liberals and fundamentalists and help to 
widen the breach? Do you consider that the essential elements of 
Christianity—the character of Jesus, love, forgiveness, forbearance, 
patience in the truth—if stressed, will not be sufficient to close the 


breach? We have some 187 different denominations, and if success 
crowns the efforts for division, which efforts you appear cordially 
shall have 364 different kinds. Will the process of 
division give inspiration for uniting the divided liberal halves? 

You have 


and patience has brought its strain. 


to second, we 


stood for Christian unity until the test of forbearance 
Do you stand now for Christian 
disunity? Over a year ago the 
Atlantic City. Fundamentalists had made all their plans to split the 
body if Pp yssible. 


3aptists were met in convention at 
The attempt to suppress the address of a great 
liberal was rebuked and then the assembly voted resolutions of sym- 
pathy with the private sorrows of the fundamentalist who had made 
the attack. Thus the assembly rose strongly to the level of its fine 
motto: “Agreed to Differ but Resolved to Love.” 
The threatened split did not take place. 


The crisis passed 
If the Baptists could do that 
over a year ago why can it not be done now—now 


, and as often as 
1eces ary? 

Is liberty without unity of any more value than unity without 
liberty? Are there not which, if 
earched out and stressed, would lead both modernist and fundamen- 
talist to that 


Christian achievement ? 


elements in Christ’s teaching 


recognize liberty in unity is the possible and only 


Even if efforts continue 
them, if only in order that the spirit of unity and power shall not 
leave us in coldne 

Sharon, Mass. 


for unity fail, is it not worth while to 
s and barrenness? 
Josepn B. Lyman 
Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
ernism are two religions, any more than I can believe that two ends 
of a stick constitute two sticks. 


I cannot agree with you that fundamentalism and mod- 
You maintain that the God, the 
Christ, the Bible, the church, the kingdom, the salvation and the 
consummation of all things are totally different as conceived of by 
the two 


groups, so different as to be incapable of inclusion under 


the’ one term “Christian.” No one should forget how broad and 
inclusive the word Christian is. The immediate followers of Jesus 
were typical of about all of the differences which exist today or 


that these 
followed as his disciples, listened 


have existed since Jesus was on earth. Who can say 


men, when they were with Jesus, 


to his teachings, and had all of the advantages of conversation, 
with questions and answers, understood him alike, or had the same 
God, or the same Christ? They had no New Testament then. The 


Old Testament was not just the same as ours, nor did they under- 
stand alike that which they had. There was no church then; no 
“kingdom” of the kind which Jesus meant had dawned upon them; 
“salvation,” so far as they had thought about it at all, meant more 


a release from Roman domination than anything else; and the con- 


summation of all things was largely in the terms of a Davidic, «| 
Solomonic, splendor. 

Yet with all of these differences, were they not following om 
Christ? did they not have one God? were they not then founding 
one church, though ultimately divided into parts as diverse as th 


j 
| 


were? They were making the New Testament; they were disco, 





ering what salvation meant; they were trying to ascertain wha} 
the consummation of all things was to be. Even Jesus did not tel 
them everything. At one time he said to them plainly that no ma 
knew the answer to the questions concerning last things, “not eve 
the Son of Man”; and according to John’s gospel he told them tha 
he could not state everything to them, because they were not ab 
to take it in. ' 

Why 
mentalists and modernists, as marking two distinct religions? R 
ligion, when entertained by two individuals, cannot be just th 
same thing. 


then talk about differences, such as those between funda 
re 
In a sense no two men have just the same God, o 
But you di 
I suppose you meant that fundamentalists and mod 


just the same Christ, or just the same anything else. 
not mean this. 








lists were so unlike that they 
ame terms, profess the same allegiance, or have fellowship in on 
and the 

It is 


organizations are 


same organization. 
notorious that no organization is wholly homogeneous. Sociz 
not; fraternal 


organizations are not; 


ganizations are not; even the family is not. Why should churche 





be composed of people just alike? Nonsense; they are not and the 


cannot be; they ought not to be. One of the great weaknesses 

the church has been that people have tried too much to separate the 
like-minded off from the other-minded, and draw divisions and dis 
tinctions where they were never intended to be. The ideal church 
I suppose, would have in it rich and old, black and 
other 


illiterate and foolish, and all 


and poor, young 


and learned as well as th 


and 


wise 
sorts 


white, and every color, 


conditions of men 


Christianity is anything, it is gentle, tolerant, open-minded, open 


hearted, inclusive, loving. Jesus drew about him men and women 


as diverse as Judeans, Samaritans, Syro-Phcenicians, Greeks, Re 


man 
neal 


—practically all races and nationalities of his day—the rich 


the poor, the respectable, the socially outcast,—ruler and peasant- 


‘ 


“saint” and “sinner.” I am very sure that those who should have 


been called “fundamentalists” and “modernists” of his day were 1 
his company and were equa!ly recipient of his consideration and hs 
fellowship; and I am very sure that the church, and the religion 
“Christian,” have 
come to us through the two blends, and because of the two blend 


that the 
7 


and everything else which we are pleased to call 
and two blends are needed now, and should be kept » 
the same fellowship and should help to make the same organi 
tion and to interpret one and the same religion to us. 

Mr not 
fundamentalists and modernists. 


Please, Editor, do out to drive wedges betweet 


Enough have been driven already 


set 


Help, rather, to show how much each has with the other, how muc 
in common, how each needs the other, and how now we especiall 
need patience, while the spirit of prophecy is stirring in us all 
and we need to listen and hear when the spirit of truth speaks. 

Hartsdale, N. Y. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial in this week’s issue on “Fundamentalist 
and Modernism: Two Religions” was a great refreshment to ont 
who has been much wearied by the obscurantism that has been # 
characteristic of the whole controversy. You have hit the nai 
squarely on the head, and if only all parties could realize the chasm 
that does exist between the two positions, one of the greates 
obstructions to achieving of Truth would be removed. We wil 
only get somewhere when we can frankly and sincerely preach what 
we believe without compromise and without the eternal and cow 
ardly fear of controversy. 

What minister in New York City of one of the great evangelic# 
denominations who does deny the virgin birth, or some other 0 
the doctrines the fundamentalists list as essential, will courageous!) 


were not entitled to employ e 
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stand up in his pulpit, and say without concealment or quibble, “I 
myself deny the virgin birth and yet demand a place for myself in 
the church. I demand a broadening and a changing fundamentally 
I no longer repeat the creed or understand the 


of her position. 


yows of my church in the sense that is g 





theless I believe I still have a right in and demand a 
trial on that issue?” 

sympathy with many 
] 


I have so little 





talists that I have taken a great dislike nam 
am a conservative, who believe the assembly at Indianapolis took an 
action that was right and that the presbytery of New York should 


lovally obey. But I would respect and honor any man who 


dare such a step as indicated above for what he conceives to be 





ruth. And I have no doubt that such a minister would do more for 
liberalism by his frankness and honesty, than all the others wh 


are wedded to the policy of “boring from within” 


concealment. Let those who see 


new truth dare the pangs of 
delivery, and even we who are as yet blind to it will discover it, t 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


MEBANE Ra 


Entor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


snsenegfag os , 
SIR: Your most excellent paper finds a weekly welcome of 


ever increasing warmth into our home. Attaching to me my 
] 


fitting label, I am a “modernist.” 





held by evasion or an attempt to follow a middle-of-the 
“neutrality.” I am happy in a church that i €SS¢ vith 
a fine spirit of Christian tolerance and freedom. | preach to 
modernists and fundamentalists I wish to take a decided 
opposition to your recent editorial on “Fundamentalism and 
Modernism: Two Religions!” Your article breathes a spirit 


f intolerance, a sin that we have been so often 


laying at the 
r of the fundamentalists You say, “The issue is 
the inherent incompatability . has passed th 


stage of mutual tolerance.” Have you weighed your words: 
\re you correct in saying: “The God of the fundamentalists 
the 


him alike but to us 


is one modernist is anothe: 


all | 


cannot see eye to eye 


God and the God of 


we do not see is the Christia: 


t love and kindliness and if 
all share 


we 


we miay his Spirit. 


truth to which you give wholesome emphasis u 





that religion, true religion, consists not in creedal exactitudes 
t in the letter but spirit. “If any man hath not the spirit 
{ Christ, he is none of his.” Does not this truth necessarily 
imply its opposite that if a man hath the spirit of Christ, 
he is a Christian. Has not one of the gravest sins of the 
Christian church in all centuries been this “passing the stag 
t mutual tolerance” with people who do not see as we do: 
Surely Protestantism has learned its lesson. Your sug- 





the direction from unity, co- 
peration and mutual confidence, in 
Truth will have 


But while it is coming let 


gested in this article is in away 
behalf of which you have 
The light is dawn- 


us not draw 


stood so nobly. its way. 
ing fast. 


battles, 


issues, iorce 


create antagonisms, divide churches. It may appear 


0 us as necessary for a clear theological atmosphere, but it 
Your 


the issue is the way to further depleted missionary treasuries, 


does not create genuine Christianity. method of 


torcing 
suspended kingdom enterprises, churches rocked by schisms, 
bewildered honest 
women who wonder what it is 
stand by and 
love one another.” 

Charlottetown Baptist Church. 


P. E. Q., Canada. 


men and 
all 


these 


hearted Christian 


all 


honestly 


masses of 
about, and saddest of 
“Behold how 
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Christians 


Evrror THE CuristrAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


of January 3, “Fundamentalism and Modernism: Two Religions.” 


I was more than surprised at the editorial in the issue 


You do put in the clause, “without accepting the fundamentalist con- 


Cusion that division in the churches is inevitable;” yet, the logical 


Conclusion of the editorial would be agreement with the fundamental- 
ists that division is inevitable. 


One of the distinguishing principles 
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M 
Advertising the Truth 

Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTUI 

SIR: Permit me tot | for 1 el d in you 
fine editorial of recent date relating to the necessity o! é 
advertising the truth. I have heard of le mini s who an 
nounce they have had 800 persons in their congregation when a 
a matter of fact an actual count would not w 500. They ar 
loing a good deal of magnified guessing 

Why not start a movement to have every church record actuall 
its attendance at every rvice Many ch es put such figures 





Hersert H 
Assistant Manager Publicity, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


on a chart. SMITH, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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British Table Talk 


London, December 16. 

N THE HEART of Bow London, East, there hangs a new 
I sign. Signs outside houses are familiar in our cities, but as a 
rule they indicate either public-houses—“saloons,” ought I to say ?— 
or pawn-shops. This new sign, beautifully designed and painted by 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes, tells of the Children’s house. For more than 
ten years Misses Muriel and Doris Lester and their friends have 
worked in that part of Bow, where every prospect displeases and 
only man is brave and cheerful. They have looked for Christ there, 
and into his service they have put freshness and unconventionality and 
a love of things beautiful. Their mission has always provided in 
particular for the children and young people of Bow, and for years 
the workers have dreamed of a Children’s house. Now that dream 
has come true. Where the sign swings in the breezes, there stands a 
lovely house with nothing within it but things that are beautiful: 
there the children will learn to play and to delight in the best things 
of earth. And in this setting they will meet with their Best Friend. 
At the opening there was first of all a ceremony in the street, and 
then a boy from Bow handed the key to Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
opened the door, and was followed first of all by the little children 
of the district whose house it is to be. Mr. Wells said little, but in 
what he did say he showed a keen admiration for the idea, and 
declared that there should be such houses throughout the east of 
London. In characteristic words he praised the people of the East 
end for their courage and good humor, and he said the real person 
to open such a house was one who had known what life meant in 
the poor parts of London—Charlie Chaplin. The press, which has 
its own standard of values, happily ranks Mr. H. G. Wells as good 
“copy,” so that the Children’s house has been made known to a host 
of people. 


A Lecturer in Church 
Psychology 


One evening recently I listened with the greatest interest to a 
lecture, one of a series on psychology and religion. The lecturer 
belonged to the Church of England, and is a member of the Bishop 
of London’s council for education, or some similar body. The place 
of meeting was a parish church. The lecturer, Mr. Sara, was alto- 
gether admirable upon the place of authority. He was humorous, 
practical and entirely wise in my judgment. But the audience was 
more remarkable even than the lecturer. There must have been in 
that London suburb—London suburbs, it should be added, do not 
easily turn out in the evening—more than five hundred ready to 
hear that lecturer for six evenings. This might make some clergy- 
man and ministers reflect deeply. Is enough done for the thoughtful 
people, who wish to have guidance upon the problems which are 
being discussed in book after book? The publishers know that 
there is a great demand for works upon modern psychology in all 
its bearings. The man in the street knows at least the name of 
M. Coué. There are many problems raised upon which the thought- 
ful church member, especially about twenty years of age, desires to 
know more. He desires to know, for example, what bearings the 
discoveries of modern psychology have upon the Christian faith. 
Have they explained it away, or made it more credible? It is part 
of the task committed to the church to teach; and it may be a timely 
subject for meditation whether we do not give to recreation what 
we might give more profitably to Christian education. There are 
some ministers alive to the need. Dr. Poole of Christ church, 
Westminster, has lectured to his people on “The Interpretation of 
Modern Psychology,” and Dr. Orchard too, is busy once more 
every Thursday evening upon his teaching ministry with similar 
themes. These preachers may be said to have audiences more 
ready for such instruction. And yet in our district, in what is 
simply an average London suburb, there are large numbers of men 
and women of all ages seeking for guidance. For bread we often 
give them a stone. 
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Mrs. Herman, Christian and journalist, is dead, after a long illne 
She was one of the ablest journalists at work upon the religio 
press in London, but though she was a most capable journals 


















her friends knew that she did not express all that she loved 
It would be an interesting study to en 
merate the papers for which she wrote. For years, under tj 
H., she published in the Christian World and els 
Always fair a 
searching in h 


her occasional work. 


initials E. 


where character sketches of leading preachers. enti 


she could be ‘Nam 


She was born a Roman Cathol 


temperate in her judgments, 
analysis of a preacher's mind. Mazin 
and afterwards joined the Presbyterian church of England, tis eve 
monthly journal of which in the days before the war, she veg 


5 ' 
ably edited. For long she remained a believer of the school® 


thought represented in those days by Dr. Denney and |] phe | 
Forsyth. in 

In more recent days the “Catholic” in her prevailed, and a. H 
joined the Anglo-Catholic church to which she rendered serv Mxevou 
both in writing in the Church Times and in other ways. Sgjput in 
published books on prayer and on the future of religion, but hajWoices 


best known work was her admirable treatise on “The ree 7 
and Value of Mysticism.” "Se 
able to turn her hand to detective stories or almost any othgjme uy 
line, but her heart was in the study of the interior life, and @iwill I 
She livedfiscan 


She was a hard-working journalig 


all the literature of Christ’s life she was a master. 





life of eager and often troubled thought, a life too of ceasel 
toil to win the necessities of life, but she kept herself continual 


open to the deeps within the soul. I remember seeing inf™presu 
reference book that one of the greatest mystics in these days fault 
the secretary of some company making a certain food prepagsprecip 





tion. When I think of Mrs. Herman writing detective storie#frue & 

and I believe not without a certain pleasure—I remember th) “Bu 

this was not her real interest: that was hidden far away. b “Fl 

*. * * Be “N 

. F And ¢ 
Candidates for _ 

the Ministry oe 

, . : ; a ae eac 

In the Sunday School Chronicle a number of principals me 


free church colleges have been giving their views upon 
On the whole, there 

little complaint of numbers, though there is regret that so ig 
persons with a good secondary and university education @ 


supply of students for the ministry. 


willing to train for this sacred office. It is refreshing on t 
other hand to note on the testimony of Dr. Clow that § “y 
Glasgow Free Church college is fully up to its old standz 





“IT think,” he adds, “we are the largest purely theological schq 





of the Reformed faith in the kingdom. Never was the qual 






so high. In our case many young men who have been notal 





during their university career for scholarship and leaders 






and force of character are to be found entering our halls.” 
is significant that this testimony comes from the United Fil, 







church of Scotland, which has the highest of all standards 
the education of I believe that 
receives a reward for its refusal to lower the dignity of ! 
ministerial office. The Scots people still know how to tr 





its ministers. such a chu 








their ministers in such a way as to receive the best they ha 
to give. Men will never be drawn to the ministry unless ! 
church thinks highly and seriously of that calling. 

* * * 







Change of Mind 


All of us—parsons and politicians as much as the res 
change our minds; but it is not thought quite decent by so 
people to confess to such a change. Some time ago Mr. Aust’ 
Chamberlain admitted that he had been wrong in his feat 
about the settlement in South Africa. And now two more pu 
men have confessed that they no longer think upon cert 
questions as they used to think. Dr. T. R. Glover believes »¥ 
that he was wrong in preaching passive resistance against ! 
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ducation act of 1902. He thinks that he, like others, acted 
rithout deep enough reflection. Mr. Ernest Williams, a former 
efender of protection, admits that he now considers tariffs 
mistake; he wrote a number of books to defend his former 
beliefs in tariff reform, now he is bold enough to admit that he 
was mistaken. In the judgment of most readers such men 
sill be all the more respected because they have candidly ad- 
mitted their change. We know that men are not infallible even 
in their youth; and we think all the more of them for their 
andid confessions. It is one of the many fine qualities in Mr. 
G. Wells that he always takes his readers along with him 
nto new ranges of thought,—he never hesitates to confess his 
pwn change of mind. In his earlier books he scarely ever 
entioned the name of God; now he cannot for long keep the 
‘Name” out of his pages. The God on whom he is always 
razing is not One whom any church would confess. But He 
s everything in these days to Mr. H. G. Wells. 
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the Adelphi, there is an article by Mr. 
. H. Lawrence which would startle and even horrify many 


In that fine journal, 








ed servamevout readers, and yet there is in it an eternal truth, which 
‘ays. Smut in this way may receive the attention of readers deaf to the 
n, but hivoices of the church. He shows that here the man who follows 


e “know theyself” precept finds himself. 

“So that in the end, this ‘know theyself’ commandment brings 
Trespassers 
presume not God to 


journal 
any oth 
ife, and 
he lived 


e up against the presume-not-God-to-scan fence. 
rill be prosecuted. Know thyself, 
can. 


then 


f ceasel@m “It's a dilemma. Because this business of knowing myself 
ontinualfhas led me slap up against the forbidden enclosure where, 
2eing inf™presumably, this God mystery is kept in corral. It isn’t my 
se days@Mault. I followed the road. And it leads over the edge of a 


d prepagiprecipice on which stands up a signboard: DANGER! DON’T GO OVER 
e stories#rne EDGE! 
-mber th? “But I’ve got to go over the edge. 


Ly. “Flop! 


The way lies that way. 

and into the endless sea. There drown. 
“No! Out of the drowning something else gurgles awake. 

And that’s the best of the human consciousness. When you fall 

into the final sea of I Don’t Know, then, if you can but gasp 

STeach Me, you turn into a fish, and twiddle your fins, and twist 


myour tail, and grope in amazement, in a new element.” 
upon ¢ 
x 


e, there 2 « 
hat so { 


Over we go 





incipals 


editations after Attending a Religious Service by 


ication Une Not Greatly Given to Such Things 

=o We quote from “Y. Y.” in the New Statesman: 

y that “I agreed, I may say, with every word of the sermon. And 
1 standa Ho not think that, because I am no better a man today than I 
sical sch yas a week ago, that I can hear any one speaking of the ‘conse- 
the q2"Brated life’ and such things without some part of my being 
en nota 















esponding with a curious feeling of hunger and admiration. Are 
hese mere phrases—the consecrated life, the dedicated life, the 
anctified life? I do not think they are the right phrases; but, 
piter all, they represent something that every human being, 
rhether artist, soldier or politician, has probably felt as a tempt- 
ng possibility at some time of his life, if only for a brief moment. 
Pondering on these matters, I returned to the hotel and went 
straight through the table d’hote.” 


leaders! 
- halls.” 
Inited Fr 
tandards 
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The Diluted Serum 


A scientific lecturer was speaking to students in a London col- 
lege the other day. He made use of an admirable metaphor 
omewhat in this way: 

Once upon a time the spirit of evil tried to defeat Christianity 
Mr. Aus#PY Persecution. That only made it the stronger. Therefore he 
n his fem ied other ways. He injected a diluted serum into mankind, and 
more pub just as the serum of smallpox makes the body proof against the 
pon cer tal thing so the diluted serum of Christianity effectively made 
elieves ngue proof against Christianity in its full power. 
against 4 It is a parable which will bear thinking out; is it not true? 


the res! 
nt by so 





A Picture of Early Methodism 
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In The Tramping Methodist there is a singularly tender and 
sympathetic picture of Methodism in Sussex a little while after 
the time when John Wesley died. The is by Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and is reprinted after fifteen years. For one thing 
among many I love the book. Its author does justice to the real 
culture of love of letters found among the Methodists and the 
Dissenters of that age. She brings her hero, the son of a brutal 
clergyman, into a Methodist home where Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
and Spenser were dear and intimate friends. 
fine scholars and among their friends were others who, in an 
age in which there was 
standard of gentleness It is a good thing also 
to remember that the wandering Methodist preachers had nature 
When 
he wonders at 


story 


The Wesleys were 


coarseness and brutality, set a 


and refinement 


much 


to speak to them, and the sweet influence of the Pleiades. 
the hero of the book listens to such a preacher, 
his similes from Nature: 

minutes before I knew that 
star that trembled on the 
breast of the sky and of every flower that colored the grass; 


“He had not been speaking for ten 
he could tell the dun 
that 


and the variations of their 


name of every 


he knew the roosting places of the birds 
that he 
forest, the 


friends the wild, timid crea- 
butterfles 


notes; regarded as familiar 


tures of the conies of the fallow, and the 


of the hedge and cloverfield.” 
“to love the early Metho- 


It was a wise man who told preachers 


dist preachers.” 


Concerning Books 


This has bee usy autumn, anc fear many in the 
his has been a rather busy tum zs y t 


serried lines of the 


the season has 


long new books will remain unread for 
& 


yresent. If a general alue, 
t £ 


remarkable 


impression has any v 


been for biographies and Among 


these are the 


reminiscences. 


lives of Campbell-Bannerman, George Cadbury, 
and the early life of Carlyle. 


Mr. 


Much is said in praise of the recol- 


lections of 1. W. Nevinson, and Lord Curzon; and every- 
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“Such a book has never been written before 
Faith Healing, Christian Science, Theosophy, Spir- 
itualism are seen th rough the lens of a mind of 


singular penetration 


Modern Religious Cults 


and Movements Gaius Cian Atkins 


A Letter 


from a famous preacher 


‘'Hurrah! Dr. Atkins has done the things 
that needed to be done, and what we have bee 
looking for fora long time. He has gone fu te 
back and Cooper down, discovering the roots 
and the reason--for all this groping quest 
after a new religious technique--it makes me 
green with joyous envy. Ripe scholarship and 
profound meditation, a clear insight, are 
joined with sympathy and understanding, mak- 
ing it one of the best books we have on con- 
temporary religion. I mean to spread news of 
the book in all ways at my command.'' 

Fraternally, 

JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, 

Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City 
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one will be reading Mr. Churchill’s remembrances of his war- 
time experiences. Mr. Churchill and Lord Curzon are excellent 
writers who know the difference between literature and a mere 
businesslike statement. . . . In the realm of religious thought 
there is nothing greater than the republished work of Baron von 
Hiigel—“The Mystical Element in Religion.” But on a smaller 
scale there are many valuable aids to the understanding of the 
Christian faith and the innermost secrets of the spiritual life. 
- Works on psychology teem out of the press. . . . The 
missionary societies and other publishers are providing many 
new works and biographies in plenty, some more valuable than 
others are appearing. Publishers are at last beginning to dis- 
cover what a mine of interest there is in the story of the great 
Christian apostles of these days. 
. 2 @ 

Finis 

One friend to another, retired from active service in the press: 

“What are you doing with your leisure?” 

The retired friend: “Oh, writing a few articles to keep the 
wolf from the door.” 

The friend: 

“Do you read them to the wolf?” 


Epwarpb SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


Nature anD HumAN Nature: Essays Metaphysical and Histori- 
cal. By Hartley Burr Alexander. (Open Court Pub. Co. 
$3.00.) As its sub-title indicates, this is not a systematic trea- 
tise but a group of essays. Yet a system of thought and a con- 
sistent point of view is implicit in all of them. It is best sug- 
gested in the essay on Religion and Race Progress. The author 
argues that human progress requires faith in God and immor- 
tality. Races which deny these must disappear from the earth. 
These ideas have survival-value. They are necessary postu- 
lates for the practical life of nations. The realities to which 
faith clings are not matter of demonstration, but “all natural 
Science and natural law is a maniacal illusion unless nature 
keeps faith with the intelligence which she has generated.” 
In the final essay the philosopher confesses his religious faith 
and gives the reasons why, though he is the son of a minister, 
he has never joined any church. They seem to us not good 
reasons. If this is the most that can be said in favor of re- 
maining out of the church, there ought to be a general rush of 
thinking people to get in. Indeed, we think there would be if 
the churches would set forth the most persuasive reasons for 
joining, for it is here evident that there are no good reasons 
for not joining. “How can I be certain that, having adopted 
old and double-meaning creeds, even outwardly, I should be 
able to maintain myself in unchanging devotion to the truth?” 
Does he not know, has it not been told unto him that there are 
some churches which a man may enter without adopting any 
old and double-meaning creed? Besides, it is well to consider 
the church as a group of people united to do something which, 
however badly it may do it, would otherwise scarcely be done 
at all. 

Tue Outune or Literature. Edited by John Drinkwater. Vol. 
I. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50.) This is notoriously an age 
of outlines, of history, of science, of art, of literature. It is 
easy to take an attitude of airy superiority to these sketchy 
treatments of broad areas of human achievement and comment 
lightly upon the inadequacy of their treatment of specific topics 
and upon the impossibility of attaining culture by such painless 

methods as the reading of them. But such a supercilious atti- 

tude has little justification. One may grieve for the lack of 
the details which are necessarily omitted, but such a hill-top 
or airplane view has real value if it gives, as this does, not 

a mere schematic map of the country but a real picture. It 

will be a dull soul that is not moved by this bird’s-eye view 

to desire to wander in the pleasant paths of literature; and the 





book, without being in the least academic, provides sufficient 
guidance to start the reader on such wanderings with some 
intelligence. We are strongly in favor of these outlines. Even 
the deeper student needs them. It is too easy to get engrossed 
in details and miss the broader aspects, and it is good to get 
one’s head above the tree-tops and see at a glance the main 
features of the whole landscape. A book which covers in three 
hundred pages, with many illustrations, the whole range of the 
world’s literature from the ancients to the Faerie Queen, must 
have the defects, or at least the limitations, of brevity. But 
it also has the merits of brevity. This entire volume, except 
the chapters on Biblical literature and the English Bible, is 
written by Mr. Drinkwater, and it is written with great skill 
Sam Weller defended the sudden termination of his love-letter 
by saying: “That’s to make ’em with, there was more, which 
is the great art of letter-writing.” This outline will certainly 
make that impression upon the reader who is in the habit, as 
most readers are, of neglecting classical literature for current 
and popular books and magazines, and it points the way to 
where that “more” may be found. 


f Rthj Cri > Jathered 
Tue Messace or Man. A Book of Ethical Scriptures, Gathered 


from Many Sources and Arranged by Stanton Coit. (Macmillan 
$1.75.) We hesitate to say that this is the best anth« ogy that has 
ever been compiled within the field which its sub-title indicates, 
for there may be some that we have never seen, Dut this is the 
best one we know. It was first published in 1894, passed through 
several editions, and has lately been out, of print until this 
recent re-issue. The writer of this notice is heartily glad of 
the new edition, for he has had great difficulty in keeping his 
copy. Everyone who saw it wanted to borrow it. Asa anaes 
of personal protection we are happy to give publicity to the fact 
that it can now be bought. The peculiar excellence of this col- 
lection lies in these facts: first, that the selections are wisely 
chosen from a wide range of the wisest words that men have 
written; second, that they are topically arranged under good 
chapter headings; third, and especially, that the arrangement 
shows a marvelous coherence and continuity of thought and 
argument running through writings from many men of widely 
diverse periods and places. No book that we know so vividly 
presents the essential ethical unity of the thinkers cf the race 
This is that rare thing, a book which no preacher or thoughttul 
layman should be without. 


‘oducti ke Study of 
Tue Fretp or Puitosopuy. An Introduction to the Study 


Philosophy. By Joseph A. Leighton. (D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. ) 
Professor Leighton, of Ohio State University, has developed 
this book in connection with class-room instruction of under- 
graduates in courses of introduction to philosophy and has cat 
ried it through tentative and preliminary editions to this 
definitive form. It includes, first an historical survey of the 
progress of Greek and mediaeval philosophy; second, a study 
of the principal problems and standpoints of mo iern philos- 
ophy, treated topically rather than historically, only Kant being 
given separate treatment; and third, a discussion of the presen! 
schools and types of systematic philosophy. One can note the 
author’s considerate effort to lure the student into critical attr 
tudes without too much destroying that naivete that is characteristic 
of the undergraduate mind. He finds dangerous defects 
the points of view of pragmatism and behaviorism and has a 
strong leaning toward an idealistic view. He expounds his own 
personal view under the name of organic experientialism « 
dynamic idealism. The book is in our judgment, more valuable 
for its objective presentation of the historic and contemporary 
problems of philosophy and its brief and comprehensive account 
of the schools of philosophy than for its critical and construc 
tive sections. 


Wooprow Witson’s Case For THE LEAGUE oF Nations. By Hamil- 


ton Foley. (Princeton University Press. $1.75.) This volume 
reveals the mind of Mr. Wilson on questions conee:ning which 
there has been much discussion and about which ‘re is much 
confusion. Probably nothing has been published which so clearly 
sets forth the relation of the league covenant to the treaty, at least 
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In addition to the chapters named, the vol- 
ume presents the following appendices: (a) Mr. Wilson’s address 
opening the discussion as to a League of Nations. (b) The 
Address explaining the Covenant. (c) President Wilson’s advis- 
ers. (d) The cablegrams from Taft and Root. (e) Interpretation 
of article X. (f) The Covenant of the League. 


as Mr. Wilson saw it. 


iwERICAN Poems AND Orners. By J. C. Squire. (Doran, New 
York, $2.00.) The English poet, essayist and critic recently visited 
America and attempted to put some of his observations into verse. 
There is little in the collection here published to make a worth 
while book. His “Stockyards” verses have received some pub- 
licity. Squire has the Sandburg manner—superficially—without 
his power. 

hack Armour. By Elinor Wylie. (Doran, New York.) This poet 
is the latest fad in modern American poetry. Her first fame was 
won through “Nets to Catch the Wind.” Next! 

Mrsons’ Pleasure. By Christopher Morley. (Doran, New York, 
$1.75.) Some worthwhile gleanings of a busy metropolitan line- 
conductor. Among other things, verses written for and read before 
a Phi Beta Kappa chapter. 
\MERICAN STANDARD Bisite. (Nelson, New York, $9.00.) Bour- 
geois type India paper edition, with references, and twelve maps in 
Bound in full morocco, leather lined, round corners. Com- 
A superb gift book. 

International large edition. (Crowell, New 
York. $3.00.) A new printing from new plates of “the chiefest 
tool of all writing craftsmen.” The original work of Roget has 
here been revised by C. O. S. Mawson, Ph. D. Not only a book 
of words, but of phrases, which are almost more to be desired in 


colors. 
plete, durable, attractive. 


GET'S THESAURIS. 


For more than half a century Roget's 
‘Treasury” has stood first in works of its kind. 


writing than single words. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
“Ours Not to Reason Why” 


NE OF THE things which we learn as we read history 
0) and as we enter into the actual experiences of living in 
is modern complex civilization, is that God opens the way. If 
¢ waited to see the end from the beginning we should never 


art the advance. 
ick walls fall down before us or doors are opened by unseen 
ands, armies melt into mist and bridges spring lightly over deep 
They that are for us are greater than those that be for 
them. Once a timorous king stood on a city wall by the side 

fa lion-hearted preacher. The worldly king saw only the vast 
umies of his enemy, but the eye of the saint saw the mountains 

ill of the hosts of the Lord Once a leader, after many tests 
nd hardships, came with his half-hearted followers, to the Red 
wa. Going forward, a way was opened, and they came safely 
rough. Afterward came the enemies of the Lord, and the sea 
werwhelmed them. I do not doubt this story, it has happened 
oe often. I am mildly interested in finding out just how it 
ame to pass—an east wind, I care not what—but the fact im- 
tresses me. I believe that God will open the path before me 
iI am going forward under his direction. What good would 
tdo me to know that an ancient tribal deity dried up the sea, or 
tiled the waters on the sides, if my Deity cannot or will not open 
the way before me, bridging the rivers, tunneling the moun- 
’ins and making the way straight? I tell you that my faith is 
such that I believe that God does open the walls and toss bridges 
«ross the oceans. 

God does not allow his children to be murdered in a cul-de- 
sac. They who follow the gleam—the pillar of fire by night and 
the rose-colored cloud by day—will pass through the seas on 
dry land. It is historically true. It remains true now and that 
the value of this episode—and its only value. Moses was sure 
ae was obeying his God. He had been severely tested, but he 
Jan. 27, “Israel at the Red Sea.” Ex. 14:21-31. 


Going forward, in obedience to God's will, 


mers. 
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Now he stood before a 
barrier which no human hand could sweep out of the way. He 
had done his utmost; he had not flinched; he had not fouled. 
It was now God or death—and God did his part as he always 
has and always will. 


had triumphed over every obstacle. 


3ut, you say, “Did not Jesus pray to escape death in the 
Yes, but the 
way, a most 
What like 
the end of the trail, what seemed like the darkness of oblivion, 
suddenly opened into the path of the just that led into the perfect 
day. Even the tomb could not hold Christ. Death was dashed 
aside and the truth that 
shall not end until every knee shall bow before Christ and until 


garden and did he not have to endure the cross?” 
opened the 
glorious victory 


resurrection, into 


defeat 


cross through the 


seemed like what seemed 


moved forward to constant victories 
every tongue shall confess his name. 
Jesus 


Oh, he 
may be killed, like our noble soldiers, but his death will only open 


“No harm can come to those who walk in the day,” said 
No evil can happen to the man who is following God 


the way into a nobler existence both for himself and for others 
God 
But let no man or nation think that a wall can be built that will 
hold back God's people 


Death is only an incident in the shining path that leads to 


c hands swing 
ywwers of the White 


Doors appear, and mysti 
them wide at the approach of the faithful foll 
Christ. 

They could not build a wall against those who fought slavery 
nor can they build a wall against those who combat intemper- 
God 


Every entrenched sin, every fortified vice, every armed prejudice, 


ance. No immoral thing can stand against the hosts of 


every bigoted devilish wrong, injustice or untruth 


must crumble before the advance of those who most certainly 


conceit, every 


follow the golden cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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| War: Its Causes, 
Consequences and Cure 


By KIRBY PAGE 
SAYS— 


H. E. Fosdick; “Mr. Page has written for us one of the most challeng- 
ing books that has appeared for many a year. Whether the reader 
agreee with all his opinions or not, there is no better opportunity than 
this book affords for the Christians of America to face squarely the 
most crucial social issue of our day.” 


John R. Mott: “I have no hesitation in saying that I place this 
concise publication among the first three or four in paint of telling 
effectiveness and convincing force.” 


Samuel McCrea Cavert: “I regard this as the most useful book 
of a popular character on war and peace that | have seen. I do not 
often speak in superlatives about new books, but in this case nothing 
but superlatives will do.” 








Exergy minister owes it to his age to read both Mr. Pege's book and that of Will Irwin 
(Christ er Mars?) and then to enter upon the great crusade agains! war now being organized 
throughout Christendom. A sermon a month against war, weuld not be going Tepad 
one's duty as a Christian leader. 


Price of book $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD: «< 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Four Million Dollar Gift 
to Disciples School 


A four million dollar gift to Texas 
Christian University puts that institution 
in the forefront of Disciples Colleges in 
respect of financial resources. The gift 
was recently announced by President 
E. M. Waits in chapel, and naturally, 
upon his announcement the student body 
went wild with joy. Much of the prop- 
erty is in producing oil lands and the 
estimated figure of four million dollars 
is regarded as conservative, some regard- 
ing the properties as worth at least twelve 
millions. One million dollars is in gov- 
ernment and other approved securities. 
All but 20 per cent of the income from 
the properties during the life-time of 
Mrs. Mary Couts Burnett, of Ft. Worth, 
the donor, will go to herself and family, 
so the entire gift does not become at 
once productive. Mrs. Burnett has given 
$150,000 for a new library building which 
will be erected at once, thus supplying 
a great need for the school. No doc- 
trinal strings are attached to the gift, 
the donor desiring that the strongest 
teachers be found without regard to their 
viewpoint. 


Tuskegee Institute 
Investigates Lynchings 


One of the most encouraging facts 
about the social and religious life of 
America during 1923 is the great decrease 
in the number of lynchings. In 1922, 
57 cases were reported while in 1923 the 
number was reduced to 28. This good 
result is in part due to the earnest work 
of Christian groups in the south. R. R. 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
has analyzed the cases in order to show 
the actual play of social motives. He 
says: “The offenses charged against the 
whites were: Participation in strike dep- 
redations, 1; being taken as a negro, 1. 
The offenses charged against the negroes 
were: Murder, 3; murderous assault, 2; 
rape, 6; attempted rape, 1; killing officer 
of the law, 2; wounding officer of the 
law, 2; no charge reported, 3; assisting 
man charged with rape to escape, 1; 
resisting posse searching for man charged 
with rape, 1; cattle stealing, 1; trying to 
act like a white man and not knowing 
his place, 1; insulting woman, 1; peep- 
ing in window, 1; striking man in alter- 
cation, 1. The nine states in which 
lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Arkansas, 2; 
Florida, 8; Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 1; Mis- 
sissippi, 8; Missouri, 1; Oklahoma, 1; 
Texas, 2; Virginia, 1.” 


Former Students Would Send 
Teacher Around the World 


Prof. T. M. Iden has long been a 
teacher of the Bible in the chair estab- 
lished at the University of Michigan by 
the Disciples of Christ. He keeps track 
of his former students through an attrac- 
tive publication called the Upper Room 
88 


Bulletin. In gratitude to their teacher 
for the help received from him in their 
religious lives, a committee of former 
students have set out to raise the money 
to send Prof. Iden around the world. 
Already a sum of $1500 is pledged toward 
the necessary $3500. Many of the men 
who sat in the professor’s Bible classes 
are now in mission work and a feature 
of his trip would be visits to the mission 
stations where these men are at work. 


Moving Pictures and Bryan 
Set Forth Orthodox Views 


To spread abroad “correct ideas” as to 
the way in which the world was created, 
Court Avenue Presbyterian church of 
Memphis, Tenn., has employed some ex- 
traordinary measures. Moving pictures 
have been shown lately setting forth 
“Creation,” “Cain and Abel,” “Noah and 
the Deluge.” In addition, William Jen- 
nings Bryan has been engaged to speak 
on the evening of January 25 and what- 
ever is left of the heresy of evolution 
will undoubtedly be scotched soon after 
the great platformist’s arrival. 


Colleges Stiffen Up 
On Prohibition 


The University of Chicago recently ex- 
pelled one man and suspended two others 
for drinking behind the scenes at a col- 
lege play in which a number of co-eds 
took part. Drinking at a fraternity meet- 
ing in Michigan Agricultural College led 
to the fraternities asking four men to 
resign, and the institution suspended two 
of these indefinitely. The student coun- 
cil of Penn State College recently adopted 
resolutions commending efforts on the 
part of state officials to enforce the law. 
The students at the University of Illinois, 
just prior to the homecoming this year, 
passed resolutions commending the stand 
taken by President Coolidge and the gov- 
ernors at their recent conference. 


President Coolidge Commends 
Father and Son Movement 


President Coolidge has sent a letter to 
the Father and Son committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in which he speaks in com- 
mendatory terms of the announced aims 
of the movement. He says: “The 
Father and Son movement is intended to 
lead sons to a greater appreciation of 
their fathers and of their homes, and to 
a higher respect for them. It is also 
intended to encourage them to accept in 
a larger way their responsibilities as citi- 
zens.” 


Michigan Has Great 
Sunday School Convention 


The people of Michigan are much inter- 
ested in religious education. The state 
convention recently held at Grand Rapids 
was attended by 2,858 people. This sur- 
passes all previous records. The conven- 
tion had as its theme: “Building a 
Christian Commonwealth.” Prominently 
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Ministry 

mentioned among the helpful convention The So 

speakers were Dr. Walter S. Athearn sae 
and Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen. _— 

winter, C 

W. C. T. U. Will Stir Episcopal 

Christians on the Border - = in 
es 

The problem of law enforcement isf aygustin 


most difficult near the international bor. 
der, where whiskey is being smuggled 
across in large quantities. Miss Anna A 
Gordon, president of the national and 
world organizations of the W. C. T. U 
has announced that a series of fifty meet. 
ings will be held in cities near the Cana. 
dian and Mexican borders to arouse the 
Christian people in these sections to 
greater efforts in behalf of law enforce. 
ment. Senorita Alvaredo of the Mexi- 
can W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Gordon 
Wright of the Canadian organization, 
will cooperate in the meetings. The peo- 
ple will be educated as to the desirability 
of total abstinence and particular atten- 
tion will be given to the education of the 
young people in the great reform. 


Jewish Population 
Widely Dispersed 


The American Jewish year-book which 
was issued recently gives the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the world as 15,500,000. Two- 
thirds of the Jews live in Europe, and 
almost a quarter of them in North Amer- 


ica. The greatest Jewish city in the 
world is New York, with 1,643,112. Chi- 
cago has 225,000, Philadelphia 200,00 


In Europe, Jews are 
most numerous in Poland and Ukraine 
Germany, France, Great Britain and 
Turkey follow in numerical order. Since 
the British occupation of Palestine, 27, 
000 Jews have gone to Palestine. Great 
hopes of a Jewish state under British 
control have been entertained, but these 
plans are meeting with serious difficulties 
In the United States, organizations con- 
cerned with the conversion of Jews to 
Christianity report larger results than 
formerly. 


Churches Enter Week 
of United Prayer 

The churches cooperating with the 
Federal Council of Churches observed the 
week beginning January 6 as the week 
of prayer. Prominent among the objects 
of the week was the ushering in of 4 
new sense of unity in the Christia 
church. In the call for this week’s devo- 
tions is the following sentiment: “Before 
the new year takes for nations ané 
churches a character of its own, it i 
our privilege to invite all Christian peo 
ple to fellowship in prayer. It is no 
demanded of us that we should devise ? 
formal unity before we can come together 
at the throne of grace. There is a unity 
which is already ours. We are one body 
in Christ. We have not to create but t 


and Boston 77,500. 


enter into the unity which comes fromg 
our common relationship, in grateful and 


adoring faith, to the one Lord. We com 
by many ways to him, but it is to him 
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that we all come; and in him we meet 
with one another. We need not wait for 
other sanction.” 


Will Carry Healing 
Ministry Through South 


The Society of the Nazarene will hold 

a chain of meetings in the south this 
winter, conducting healing missions in 
Episcopal churches. Among the cities 
to be visited are Savannah, Brunswick, 
West Palm Beach, Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, De Land and Gainesville. 
On account of the unusual character of 
this ministry, the secular press has given 
considerable space to the movement. It 
is taught in these missions that divine 
healing is possible in the church today, 
but there is not manifested the antagon- 
jm to physicians which characterizes 
some of the healing cults of the time. 


Radio Will Carry 
Religious Themes 


Beginning on the evening of January 
2, the station WFAA of Dallas, Tex., 
will broadcast addresses from leading 
clergymen of the city on fundamental 
themes. The following is the winter’s 
schedule of radio sermons by Dallas min- 


jsters: Dr. Graham Frank, of Central 
Christian church, on “Christianity and 
World Affairs”; Dr. George M. Gibson, 


f Munger Place Methodist church, on 


‘The Bible today”; Dr. Glenn L. Sneed, 
of Trinity Presbyterian church, on 
“Prophecy and Christianity”; Dr. L. N. 


D. Wells, 
church, on 


Christian 
a world relig- 
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“Christianity, 


























1 the ion”; The Right Reverend Harry T. 
Chi- Moore, bishop co-adjutor of the diocese 
00,00015f Dallas, on “Worship and Christianity”; 
's areiDr. Paul B. Kern, dean of theology of 
ramétthe Southern Methodist University, 
an¢)“Christianity and Modern Education”; 
Sinct/Dr, John M. Moore, bishop Southern 
27. te A 
“/|Methodist church, “Christian nity and 
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growing influence of Christianity in the 
world today”; Dr. Thomas H. Harper, of 
Central Congregational church, on “Chris- 
tianity as a social force”; Dr. Wallace 
Bassett, of Cliff Temple Baptist church, 
“The organization and program of the 
church today.” 


Pastors of Ohio Will 
Assemble in Columbus 

The Federation of Churches of Ohio is 
calling the ministers of the state together 
for the fifth annual convention to be held 
January 22-24. The resources of the state 
university have made it seem proper to 
bring the men to the state capital each 
year. The Y. M. C. A. will put its 
equipment at the service of the pastors, 
and many of them will find a home in 
the “Y” during their stay in the city. 
Denominational group meetings will be 
held this year the day preceding the con- 
vention. 





‘Increase Sunday 


‘School ol Attendance, 





Do you want new, happy, smiling faces 
in Sunday School—an interested, active 
congregation, eagerly attentive, steady 
attendance, generous in their offerings? 


Ideas That Will Help You 


Churches in large cities, small towns, 
villages and rural districts are accomplish- 
ing just what you most 
wanttodo. Whole-hearted 
letters to members, illus- 
trated bulletins, programs 
and church calendars are 
helping them to do this in a 
dignified, economical man- 
ner. They are using ideas 
that were given to them, 
Now you can have the same 
ideas to use. We furnish 
them free with a 


ROTOSPLE: PLic £2 


The Rotospeed is an ideal ma- 
chine for church work. Simple 
and easy to operate, no type or 
cuts, no en | knowledge 
mecessary. Prints quickly and 
easily anything that can be hand- 
written, type-written, drawn or 
ruled, at very little cost. 


FREE Trial to Churches 


Mail coupon below for sam- 
ples of successful ideas used by 
other churches and complete 
description of Rotospeed. Lert us 
tell you how you can have com- 

lete outfie for 10 days free trial 

earn what you can accomplish 
with such ideas. No 
obligation or expense to 
you. Sign and mail 
coupon below. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
Dept. AH-2 Dayton, O. 
























The Rotospeed Co., 


Please send us successful Church and Sunday School 
Ideas and details of your free trial offer. 


Dept. AH-2 Dayton, O. 
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Kind of Business 


rine or Write Plainly. 
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ZEPHYR BLSCTRIO 
ORGAN BLOWSBR 





is knows all over the 

country. Thousands of 

churches find economy in 

using them. Write for 
— particulars. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 








Representatives Wanted 
Full time, part time and side line. Big 


| commission and premiums and bonuses on 








best sellers—‘“Fighting the Debauchery 

of Our Girls and Boys”; “Prohibition; 

Going or Coming?"; “Brains, Dollars, and 

Progress” and other leaders. Send fer 

catalogue and full partieulars. 

Shaw Publishing Company (Dept. ©. 
Berwyn, Ll. 


Gc). 








aply cats Papers and 


Inked Ribbons produce 
p Permanent Records 
Special Prices to 


Religious and Charitable Organizations 
Samples on request. Correspondence invited 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Sereet, Chicago 

















Church Seating, Pulptts, —f) 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








Your January Book 


Order 


Put at the head of the list 


(A) The Religion of the Sectat Passion, by Charies 
fenry Dickinson ($1.7 

(B) The New Decalogue of Science, by Albert 
Edward Wiggam ($2 5 

The reaction to these books, as seen from our bookselling 


precedest We predict 
ers” tor 1924 


department. i¢ almost without 

that these books will be ou beat se 

Three other books that are proving prime savorties among 

our religtous books are 

(C) Christianity and Social Science, 
A. Eliwood ($1.7 

Seeing Life W hole, 

($1.50 


by Charles 
(D) 


(E) 


by Henry Churchill King 


New Testament, by Edgar J 
edition $2.50) 


Goodspeed's 
Gooc fee ed ($3.00; pocket 


Orders still pour tn for the following five books, which 

were published wtihtn the past jew months 

(F) Religious Perplexities, by L. P. Jacks ($1.00 

(G) Toward the t acoreenens of Jesus, by V.G 
Simkhovitch ($0.7 

H) Religious Foundations, 
others ($1.00 


by Rufus Jones and 


(I) neneee and ‘Lite, by Dean Inge and others 
0) 
(J) The Understanding of Religion, by E. 17 
Brewster ($1.5( 
(K) The Reconstruc hen of Religion, by Charies A 


Eliwood ($2.25 


Three books just from the press that are starting well are; 
(L) Modern petitions Cults and Movements, by 
Gaine Glenn Atkins ($2.50) 
M) Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin ($1.50) 
‘) “The Character of Paul, by Charies E 
son ($2.25) 


Jeffer- 


Our leaders among non-religious books are 


(O) The Outline of Sctonce, by J. A. Thomson 
(Four vols. at $4.4 

(P) The Living Past, by e 8. Marvin ($1.85 

(Q) Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest, by 
Ross L. Finney ($2.00) 

(R) Life of Roosevelt, by Lord Charnwood ($2.50) 

(8) Lincoln and Others, by T. C. Clark ($1.50 

NOTE: Send tn your order at once on our Book Coupon 


(see elsewhere im thts issue) and take adeaniage of our 
itberal propostiton therein indicated. (Jj you send cash, 
add 8 cents postage for each boot.) Order dy letter tf you 
wtsh. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Congregationalist Preaches 
in Methodist Building 


The wiping out of denominational dis- 
tinctions goes on in many communities, 
after a sectarian order has completely 
failed to provide religious opportunities 
for the people. Gypsum Village is a com- 
munity in Ohio near Port Clinton where 
gypsum mines are worked. For six years 
no services have been held in the town. 
Recently Ralph Loomis of Oberlin started 
religious work on a community basis in 
the Methodist building. Children of 
parents holding to various religious faiths 
have presented themselves for instruction 
in the Sunday school. 


Community Churches of 
Boston and New York 


Confusing nomenclature among the 
churches often leads to popular misin- 
terpretation of various movements. The 
community church movement of the coun- 
try, which is made up almost altogether 
of evangelical Christians carrying on work 
on an evangelical platform is now be- 
coming well known. In Boston and New 
York are to be found churches, one in 
each city, with the name “community 
church” which operate on the following 
platform: “The community church is an 
organization of religious, moral and social 
forces, based on new principles. It recog- 
nizes that the true foundation for a church 
should not be a divisive and speculative 
theological creed, but rather a free fel- 
lowship of all men who are seeking a 
better world and a better life. It has no 
theological test. It allows absolute free- 
dom for conscientious individual interpre- 
tation of truth. It recognizes an element 
of validity in all systems and practices 
absolute toleration. Its congregation is 
therefore made up of representatives of 
all religions—Christianity, Judaism, Hin- 
duism, Confucianism, Buddhism, as well 
as of all the various sects and philosophies. 
It is a church in which all can unite, with- 
out sacrificing their individual opinions. 
The community church endeavors to be a 
spiritual expression of the democratic life. 
It recognizes the necessity of freedom 
from private dictatorship. The Boston 
church is therefore directed by Boston 
people, and it grows out of the life of the 
local community.” 


Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews in Laymen’s Council 


Lafayette, Ind., offers to the world 
something new in the way of a religious 
organization. It is called the Tippacanoe 
county laymen’s council, the members of 
which come from Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant churches. It was organized 
January 23, 1923, and announces its pur- 
pose in these words of the constitution: 
“The aims of the council shall be to cre- 
ate a better understanding among the 
members of the various denominations, 
and eliminate prejudice in order that 
there may be hearty cooperation for the 
common good.” The first visit of the 
council, including delegates and alternates, 
was to the St. Lawrence Catholic 
church, upon invitation of the pastor, on 
the occasion of the dedication exercises. 
The address of the occasion was deliv- 
ered by the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, who 
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éxplained the teachings of the Catholic 
church. The second visit was to the 
Presbyterian church, upon the invitation 
of the pastor, Rev. W. R. Graham, who 
preached on the subject “Power.” The 
third visit was to the Jewish Temple 
Israel, upon the invitation of the pastor, 
Rabbi S. H. Markowitz, who discussed 
the subject “Modern Monotheism.” In 
every case the laymen’s council was re- 
ceived with friendship and courtesy and 
a fine atmosphere of good-will. Mass 
meetings are also held in the local thea- 
tre which are widely attended by the 
laymen of the city. Prof. Robert Phil- 
lips, of Purdue University, and a member 
of the First Methodist church of the 
city, is president of the organization. 


Episcopalian Actors 
Form an Organization 


On a recent Sunday actors holding 
membership in the Protestant Episcopal 
church met at the Church of the Trans- 


figuration, New York, known as “The 
littl church around the corner,” and 
formed the actor’s guild. The purpose 


of the organization is to keep its mem- 
bers connected up with the church and 
to interpret the work of the stage to the 
church. Bishop Manning was made hon- 
orary president and George Arliss, presi- 
dent. Rev. Randolph Ray, rector of the 
little church, has become warden of the 
guild. 


Law and Order 
Sunday 


The nullificationists who have counted 
on finding the church asleep during cam- 
paign year are in for a rude awakening. 
Already there has been a sufficient dem- 
onstration of strength on the part of 
convinced prohibitionists that it hardly 
seems likely that either old party will 
dare to nominate a wet. The presidential 
boom of Governor “Alcohol” Smith of 
New York blew up long since. The 
churches were to observe Jan. 13 as law 
and order Sunday. It seems likely that 
local churches will take more and more 
initiative in securing the arrest of the 
violators of law in their particular sec- 
tions. 


Minister Advises Books 
for Christmas Shoppers 


Rev. R. LaRue Cober, pastor of First 
Congregational church of Perry, N. Y., 
recently compiled a considerable list of 
books which was mimeographed and sent 
to his congregation prior to the Christ- 
mas season. Prominent among the novels 
recommended was Caine’s “The Woman 
of Knockaloe.” The books of Forbush, 
Cope and Dean Brown were given favor- 
able mention. For Christmas reading 
various Christian periodicals were sug- 
gested, including The Christian Century. 


American Unitarian Ministers Pay 
Salaries of Missionaries in Transylvania 


It is claimed that the oldest organiza- 
tion of Unitarianism in Europe is that 
in Transylvania. It was organized there 
in 1560 and resisted all efforts to crush 
it out. There are now 400 congregations 
with several colleges and schools. The 
war took away the means of livelihood 
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from the pastors, and Unitarian churches 
in this country have taken up the burden 


of support for the pastors. Ninety dol- 
lars in American money provides a year’s | 
salary for a pastor in Transylvania. This . 
interest was remembered in Unitarian | 
churches on December 30. 


Will Secure Two Millions for 
Preservation of Holy Places 


The custody of many of the holy places 
of the Christian religion in Palestine has ¢ 
for centuries been vested in the patri- 
archate of the Orthodox church, although 
the pope has cast envious eyes on these 
places. The war brought an interruption 
of the tourist traffic which had furnished 
the revenue in previous years. Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Manning and Rev. Charles § 
Macfarland serve on a committee 
seeks two million dollars with which t 
make the possession of these holy places 





which 


secure. The recent drawing together of 
western Protestantism and the leaders of 
the Orthodox church has commended 


this enterprise to enlightened Protestant 


leadership in this country. 
Christmas Brings Cheer 
to Pennsylvania Manse 


brought 
ministers 


Christmas has 
the homes of throughout 

land. Among the generous gifts recorded 
is that presented to Rev. Eugene Neu- 
bauer, of Elizabeth, Pa., who at Christ- 
mastime was presented with a purse con- 
taining $330. 


many gifts to 


He recently celebrated his 
His 
service in connection with the daily vaca- 
tion Bible movement the past 
year led many to contribute to the Christ- 
mas purse who were not members of the 
Baptist church. 


twenty-fourth year in the pastorate 


+ 


school 








CONFUTATION OF ATHEISM 


Written about 400 years ago. A rare book. 
A great debate between two first rate philosophers. 
106 pages. Price $1.00 Translated from Arabic 
to English in 1918. 
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The Pleroma 
By Paul Carus 
A short history of the origins of Christianit; 
as the fulfillment of the needs of the times. 
Pp. 163 ‘loth $1.00; Paper 50 


God: An Enquiry into Man’s Highest 


Ideals from the Standpoint of Science 
By Paul Carus 
“Evolution explains away the mystery « 
the reality of God remains the sar 
phenomenon does not disappear by being unde 
stood.”’ : 
“‘Whenever we are confronted with a norm of 
reason or a law of nature 
of God. Pp. 250. Cloth $1.00; 
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Episcopal Church in India 
May Be Disestablished 

Recently the Lucknow diocesan coun- 
cil in India voted on a proposed measure 
which would sever the bond uniting the 
Indian church with England and the 
state. The measure secured a vote of 
55 to 10. A part of the proviso in con- 


nection with this vote is “that in the 
iudgment of the say gene to be elected 
for that purpose by this council, the pro- 


posed agreement to be made between the 
church and the government of India suf- 
ficiently guarantees the continued use in 
provided churches of the formularies and 
the Church of England.” It 
is understood that if the Church of India 
becomes independent it will still be in 

mmunion with the Church of England. 


customs of 


President Attends 
Christmas Service 








Under the auspices of the federation of 
churches of Washington, a great union 
Christmas service was held in the First 
Congregational church of that city on 
Christmas morning. It was attended by 
President and Mrs. Coolidge and their 

Chief Justice Taft of the supreme 





wuurt, and his wife; together with various 
ther prominent officials, members of the 

net, the court, 
resentatives and foreign diplomats. 
hurch was crowded and hundreds of 
compelled to stand. The 
m was preached by Bishop W. F. 
McDowell on “Christ the light and life 
fmen.” The music was of superb qual- 
rendered by a choir consisting 
New York Avenue 
Foundry Methodist, Ver- 
Disciples and First Con- 
churches. Participating in 


supreme senators, rep- 


The 
persons were 


serm 





being 
the quartets of 
byterian, 
nont Avenue 
gregational 


the service were Dr. G. M. Diffenderfer 
f Luther Place, president of the federa- 
tion of churches; Dr. J. J. Muir of Tem- 
ple Baptist, chaplain of the senate; Dr. 
J. S. Montgomery of Calvary Methodist, 


the house of representatives; 
Abernethy of Calvary Baptist; 
Vernon Pl 


chaplain of 
Dr. W. S. 
a. C. G. 


Chappell of Mt. lace 
fethodist, south; Dr. Earle Wilfley of 
Vermont Avenue Disciples; and the 
President’s pastor, Dr. J. N. Pierce, of 
‘irst Congregational church. The pres- 





ence of this group manifested the genuine 
unity of the service and helped to make 
It the most inspiring character. 
Bishop McDowell was at his best and 
gave a magnificent appeal for Christlike- 
hess in character and service to men. 
the conspicuous success of 
this first effort it is planned by the federa- 


one of 


Because of 


tion to make this an annual event in the 
religious life of the city. 
The Approaching 
Ecumenical Conference 

During the coming year the Roman 
Catholic church will hold an ecumenical 
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conference, the first since 1871 when the 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope was 
delivered. Recent press reports from 
Rome affirm that the dogma of the as- 
sumption of the virgin Mary would be 
made official in the church by papal de- 
cree, but this has been denied. The 
church with its rosary, litany and other 
practices has encouraged devotions being 
but these 


addressed to the virgin Mary, 
practices are still without a supporting 
dogma. The assumption of the virgin 


Mary, as believed in most Latin countries, 
is the idea that after death Mary was 
taken to heaven in her physical body 
without suffering corruption. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke Wants 
No Bilious Preaching 

Considerable stir has been made by the 
withdrawal of Dr. Henry van Dyke from 


First Presbyterian church of Princeton 
The pulpit of the church is vacant at the 
time, and the fundamentalist 
preacher, Dr. Machen, been 
ing. Dr. van Dyke, 
moderator of the church, in 
from the church asserted ac: 
associated press reports that the 
ing was unscriptural, and a bil 


present 
s ipply = 
former 


has 
who is a 
withdrawing 
rding to 
preach- 
ious per 


version of the gospel Dr. Machen is 
regarded as the very head and front of 
the fundamentalist movement from the 
scholastic point of view. 
Catholic Money Erects Great 
Cross on Chicago Street 

A brilliantly illumined cross was re- 
cently placed near the bridge over the 
river at Michigan avenue in this city 
The cross bears the injunction, “Go to 
church.” The site is owned by the Jewish 
owners of the Fair store, and the sign 
was erected by the Thomas Cusack Com- 


which is a Roman 

immense traffic flows by 
and night. This is but one 
modernity in 
devices of Chicago churches 


pany, the head of 
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this spot day 
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Cadman Sees South as 
Defender of Puritanism 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of New York 
meets all comers on the propos sition that 
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Junior Method in the 
Church School 


By MARIE COLE POWELL 


A simple, sane and practical 
textbook on the junior child and 
his religious education. 
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He 


makes a startling assertion in his thesis 


Puritanism is not dead in America. 


that the south is now the chief defender 





of the Puritan tradition. In this connec- 
tion he says: “Today the south seems 
to me the stronghold of Puritanism in 
America in every respect but one—and 
that is the shadow cast on her education 
by the presence of the Negro and the 
resultant race problem. Otherwise the 
characteristic outward manifestations of 

! uc as domestic integrity 

pl elig fait! Y ecially 
noti ib] there I + 4 le the +} S 


anism today, I 
not 
predominant fac- 


most advanced in Purit 
question whether this way of life is 


still z 


and everywhere 





tor in the making of American civiliza- 
tion.” 
Dr. Slaten Takes Position on 
Theological Faculty 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, about om 
t} i e 1 ib! cor in 
the Baptist d tion a year ago, has 
been past of a Unit an h 
Chicag a yt but has resigned 
this charge to be e a teacl again 
this time in Pa School for the mir 
tr it Berkeley, Cal He s a teacl 
t William Jewell College when q stions 
rose as to | rthodoxy t of 
the publicati of a book of his on Jesus 
Debate Will Be Both 
Broadcasted and Printed 
The debates bety 1 D J 1 Roacl 
Straton and Rev. ( les Fra s Potter 
( modernism 1 f amentalis are 
bei broadcasted New Y k sta 
‘ WOAQ ] ar ilso. sent 
t ug t e { try by th ass ated 
press, and I nted in book 
form. Dr. Straton was ill with the grip 
one evening, so the series is somewhat 
delayed It is planned to have the de- 
ites two weeks apart, and suggestion 
has be made that Madison Square 
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garden be secured, as no other auditorium 
in New York would hold the crowds 
wishing to attend. 


Liberals Demand That Rev. 
Lee W. Heaton Be Tried 


Bishop Moore has decided not to press 
the charges that he recently made against 
Rev. Lee W. Heaton, of Ft. Worth. 
This does not end the incident, however, 
for the modern churchmen’s union is now 
pressing charges against the bishop. The 
members of this organization insist that 
if the bishop believes that Mr. Heaton is 
guilty of the charges and does nothing, 
the bishop himself should be brought to 
book for malfeasance in office. The 
whole situation in the Episcopal church 
seems to signify a rather undignified re- 
treat upon the part of those bishops who 
spoke so loudly on a literal interpretation 
of the apostles’ creed at a recent meeting 
in Dallas. 


Baptist Fundamentalists Want 
Missionaries Examined 


The Baptist fundamentalist league of 
Greater New York has made a demand 
recently that every missionary on the 
foreign field be examined by men who are 
competent to find heresy. The Disciples 
have already tried that kind of thing, but 
with results far from satisfactory to the 
conservatives. The attack on the foreign 
missionary program in the Presbyterian 
church focuses on the board which has 
offices in New York. It is thought by 
conservatives of the denomination that 
the presence in the same city of Dr. 


Fosdick means some kind of spiritual 
contamination to the board. Meanwhile 
it would seem that foreign missionary 
societies are doing very well in their 
receipts, although some of them carry 
heavy deficits from the days of the Inter- 
church World movement which they are 
not able to reduce materially. 


Business Man Thinks Community 
Church Solves Salary Question 


A nation-wide discussion of the ques- 
tion of ministerial salaries is going on, 
brought about partly by statistics re- 
cently published in the Homiletic Review. 
Among the various suggestions for im- 
provement in the situation is that of C. 
W. Dickerson, vice-president of the Tim- 
ken and Detroit Axle Company, who is 
the son of a minister who at no time 
received over $1,200 a year. He says: 
“If the evangelical denominations will 
further develop the community church 
idea by making this activity a big feature 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, strong vigorous organizations 
could be established out of several weak 
ones and a pastor for each secured who 
could be paid a salary equal to the average 
return of his parishioners and not have 
to ‘preach to those to whom he is in 
debt... No church should in future be 
established (except under the leadership 
of a lay reader) until the membership can 
guarantee, with the help of the home 
mission board or otherwise, a minimum 
salary of $1,800 per year in cash. This 
amount with the usual ‘honorariums’ 
would probably produce $2,000 per annum 
—which is little enough nowadays.” 
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New Books | 


of Sermons 








The God of the Unexpected 

By Charles F. Wishart 
“Heaven in the Making,” “Life's Widest |/ 
Horizon,” “The Servant in the House,” | 
“Prayer and Efficiency,” ‘The Upward Call. || 
ing,” with the sermon that lends the title |/ 
to the book, are among the fine productions | 
here presented from the eloquent president | 
of the College of Wooster. ($1.75) 


| 

| 
A Quest for Souls | 

By George W. Truett 

New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has 
been called “the most remarkable in the 
history of the modern church,” and the| 
reason for the statement is not far to seek | 
when one reads this series of evangelistic | 
sermons and services. ($1.50) 

| 


The New Greatness 

By Frederick F. Shannon 
George A. Gordon says: “Beholding every. | 
where the unobvious but fundamentally im- | 
portant, with passionate moral purpose |! 
these are sermons that show the power still || 
living in the American pulpit.” ($1.25) \) 





A Little Book of Sermons 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this 
book: “Penetrating insight into contempo- 
rary conditions, intelligent discussion of | 
present problems, and an essentially conf- 
dent outlook upon the future.” ($1.25) 


The Haunted House 

By Halford E. Luccock 
Strikingly original in theme and treatment, 
these sermons treat timely, vital subjects 
with a sure insight, humor and fertility of 
imagination. ($1.50) 


Places of Quiet Strength 

By John Timothy Stone | 
It is unusual that a ministry of such dis-| 
tinction and power as that of Dr. John| 
Timothy Stone at the Fourth Presbyterian | 
Church, Chicago, should not have been| 
represented by a collection of sermons until | 
the publication of this volume. ($2.00) 








Great Modern Sermons 

Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan | 
sermons by Canon Barnes, Dean 
Inge, John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W 
Norwood, Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Newell Dwight Hillis, George A | 
Gordon, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. | 
Shannon and David James Burrell. ($1.50) 


More Sermons on Biblical 
Characters 


By C. G. Chappell 
This new series, like the earlier one by Dr. | 
Chappell, is notable for originality of in-| 
terpretation and 


illustration, and graphic | 
character portrayal. } 


($1.50) 
The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 

Sermons that bear the mark of coming from 
the heart of a preacher who fully realizes 
the power of the truth he proclaims, and | 
sees the necessity for its practical applica: 
tion in the everyday world. ($1.50) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 


By George W. Truett } 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: 
“He is a truly great preacher, as much for 
the depth, simplicity and intensity of his 
faith, as for the size, poise and incom: 
municable charm of his personality. In his} 
character as Christ-anointed evangelist ! 
doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by any |} 
man in our generation.” ($1.50) 
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The Religious Revolution 


REAT and vital changes taking place in men’s thought as to 

J what religion is and what its function is in personal and social 
life—new assessment of old doctrines—fresh conceptions of God 
and destiny and duty demanding room in the realm of faith—Jesus 
Christ assuming a new role in the lives of his followers—the ancient 
sible undergoing revision and reinterpretation—the church chal- 
lenged as to its competence to carry on the spiritual business of man- 
kind —the missionary enterprise at a crisis — denominationalism 
losing its hold and confessing its futility—science and social pas- 
sion saturating traditional creeds and churchly virtues with new 
convictions and ideals—religion under our very hand and eye is 
passing through an epoch of change more profound and revolu- 
tionary than the Protestant reformation of the sixteenth century! 


The most interesting subject in all the world — 


RELIGION! 


—and never in history so interesting as right now! 
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Dr. Inman Indicts South 
American Policies 

Dr. Samuel G. Inman, speaking in the 
recently held annual meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council, has brought a charge against 
the United States naval mission now 
visiting in Brazil. Seventeen of the high 
officers of the United States navy are 
there, Mr. Inman says, to induce Brazil 
to enlarge its fighting fleet. This has 
greatly aroused Argentina, and it seems 
that both nations may place large orders 
in the United States for war materials. 
It seems likely that these charges may 
receive consideration by the state de- 
partment. 


Congregation Hears Former 
Minister by Radio 

The other day a minister addressed his 
former congregation from a distance of 
350 miles. Rev. J. J. Castleberry, pastor 
of Walnut Hills Christian church of Cin- 
cinnati broadcasted his sermon, and his 
former congregation at Mayfield, Ky., 
heard of this and put an amplifier in their 
church auditorium to listen in. A neigh- 
boring Presbyterian minister conducted 
the devotional service prior to the broad- 
casting of the sermon from Cincinnati. 


Ministers of Northwest 
Hold Annual Parliament 

The Disciples ministers of the north- 
west have an annual meeting called a 
parliament. The president of the par- 
liament this year was Rev. Hermon P 
Williams, of Seattle. Sometimes the par- 
liament considers the more abstract ques- 
tions of religion, but this year a program 
was built up around practical interests. 
Among the subjects considered were 
“The ministry and professional stand- 
ards,” “The membership of the church,” 
‘The church board,” “Church organiza- 
tion,” “Church program.” Prior to the 
meetings opinions were secured by mail 
from ministers all over the northwest as 
to the pressing practical problems of the 
church. This led to the formulation of 
topics which were thought to be vital, 
arising out of concrete situations. 


Church Takes Out Insurance Policy 
for Living Link Missionary 

First Christian church of Council 
Blutfs, Ia., recently took out a twenty 
payment life insurance policy on the life 
of their living link missionary, Miss 
Lucile G. Ford, of Harda, India. The 
policy was presented to the missionary as 
a Christmas present. 


Methodist Theological 
School Seeks Aid 


Among the demands that will be made 
upon the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church next May will be 
one from the theological schools of the 
denomination. Strange as it may seem, 
the rank and file of the church makes no 
contribution to these schools, and in many 


cases they have been most seriously 
handicapped for funds with which to do 
their work. Through private gifts, cer- 
tain of the schools have been able to 
make a large development recently, 
notably in the case of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 


, Pastors Talk Over the promoter of the recent survey of & pre wh 
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Building Plans Louis. The funds for the new depan.)gndian cc 
All over the country there is a wave of ment will be provided by the home mis. Phurch wl 
church-building thac is running to many S!0Ms society ol the denomination, th) America. 
millions of dollars. In Detroit there has Chicago home missionary society and th, ghis propo 


been a particularly marked tendency in institute. [Bhe Angli 
this direction. The council of churches : pgerted by 
of that city recently brought together India Has a | the repres¢ 
the pastors who were engaged in build- Community Church 

ing enterprises, in order to gather in- The problem of uniting Christian peo 
formation about financing the projects ple in small communities is sensed j —— 
and carrying them through. Many lead-  [ndia as well as in America. The Indig Trouble 
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ing laymen also were present. It was the Witness, published in Lucknow, report 
purpose of the council of churches to the following achievement: “A survey 
arrive at some consensus of opinion with made by several laymen at Patna entirely| 
regard to methods of building under on their own initiative disclosed the fac} 
present conditions. that the Protestant Christian communit 

; . . there is divided into four main groups a 
Garrett Institute Will Train namely: Lutherans, Baptists, Anglican; er ri 
City Missionaries and Methodists. No group was larg pletropolit 





Garrett Biblical Institute will in- enough to justify the organization of ; has eneres 
augurate a new department in its work church under denominational control, anj piveaty . 
next year by setting up a training depart- the members of the various groups wer 
ment for men who will devote their lives not willing to break their connection with 
to city missionary work. Rev. F. O. their several denominations in order 


Beck and Rev. Erik L. Sonderby will unite in a church under the control of; 


direct this department. Mr. Beck was_ single body. They finally decided to or. 
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America. There was some objection to 
this proposal on the part of a section of 
but it was heartily ac- 
tepted by another section and by all 
the representatives of the other churches.’ 
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Troubled Over Bolshevism 


The political issue threatens to split 
the Orthodox church in this country. 
The Archbishop John Kedrovsky, sent 
to this country by the present adminis- 
tration of the church of Russia, has met 
With a determined and apparently suc- 
ressful opposition from the friends of 
Metropolitan Platon who for many years 


America 
gations of 
voted al- 


has exercised this function in 
Already 132 out of 250 congre 
Russians in this country have 
Jegiance to the old archbishop and only 
right or ten in favor of the newcomer 
Jeaving the remainder undecided. Ortho- 
dox dignitaries of other groups 
lining up Metropolitan 


national 


seem to be with 


— FP taton. The full list of bishops who 
joined in this support of Metropolitan 
Platon against the soviet church are: 
Archbishop Alexander of the Greek Or- 


thodox church; Archbishop Panteleimon, 
representative of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem; Archbishop Aftimios of Brooklyn; 
Bishop Stephen of Pittsburgh; Bishop 
Theophilos of Chicago; Archimandrite 
Mardary of the Serbian Orthodox church 
of Chicago), and the Archimandrite Ben- 
jamin, of Canada. 
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I prize the volume much—the strength and 
fecling and melody in it."—James O' Donne 
Bennett 
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upon an old sub ject and to! it has be 
c ingly new! Fredertck F. Shannor 

he poems of Thom Curtis Clark are 
genuine, glad, devout.’’— harine Lee Bates 





Here is a poet who 
a8 an interpreter of the d 
most.""—Joseph Fort Newton 
“There is sanity, reasonableness and idealisn 
these poems, which is in striking contrast with 
vod deal of our modern poetry.""—Herbert 1 
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Thomas Curtis eycle of 
n is one of the very best and 
ups of poems yet cal forth from an Americz 
doet in honor of America's greatest American 
—William E. Barton 
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‘Although the poems of Lincoln oc y but 
W six pages of the volume, their spi it is also 
rit of the book.”’ "he Conttner 
“Tt ese Lincoln poems are beautiful in every 
way, describing the rugged, kindly man A mer- 
tans know him.’’—<St. Louts Globe Democrat 
“Characterized by feeling, sincerity and an 


assured sense of beauty.’’—Hartford Courant 
nt iins poems of exquisite art and 
ment.""—T7'he Watchman-Ezraminer 
“The poems of Lincoln bring out effectively the 
rugged manliness and greatness of character of 
the martyred president."—New York Times. 
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